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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE singing ‘Limehouse Blues’ in the first Charlot’ s 
Revue, which introduced her to America in 1924. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


DRAMA IN FLUX — CENSORS AT 
WORK — MAGAZINES FOR POST- 
WAR USE 


alae CHILDS CARPENTER, writing 
in the Authors’ League Bulletin, 
suggests a cogent reason for the lack of 
plays at a moment when good plays are 
so badly needed. Every social revolution, 
he says, like the one that is upon us 
today, outmodes certain premises that 
have been accepted foundations for 
dramatic conflict. Parental authority, for 
example, which Shakespeare used to such 
good effect in Romeo and Fuliet, would 
have been of no point as a dramatic hur- 
dle after the first World War, when 
‘boys and girls seized their freedom and 
romped away with it.... The “im- 





Middleman. 


Fred Allen, radio funny-man, graces this 
issue both in full-face, above, and ‘in 


mortal lovers’’ would have ignored the profile’ by Fohn poe mes (see page 307). 


family feud, made their “date” in the 
Balcony Scene and that very night 
eloped across the border.’ Today, again, 
he goes on to say, ‘the impact of events 
has tossed into the wreckage plays that 
might have charmed and moved us, 
plays halted in production — because 
they came too late’. Fortunately, Mr. 
Carpenter does not consider this an un- 
welcome omen. Playwrights will adjust 
themselves to the new social forces at 
work, and they will write better plays. 


F, MOLINA CAMPOS, Argentine 
painter whose gay and highly ani- 
mated drawings of gauchos have 
carried his name around the world, 
has joined Walt Disney’s staff to 
work on several animated films of 
South America, the result of Disney’s 
recent visit to our good neighbors. 


FROM Moscow comes the news that 
War and Peace will be given at the 
State Academic Maly Theatre. It is 
also on the schedule of New York’s 
Studio Theatre under Erwin Pisca- 
tor’s directorial aegis. 
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SHOW business here and there: Sun- 
day performances are definitely on 
the map. On a certain Sunday in 
mid-season when 23 plays were run- 
ning on Broadway, 10 gave matinee 
and 16 evening performances. . . . 
London reports that heavy pro- 
duction schedules have created a 
shortage of theatres in London, 
stimulating the liveliest competition 
in rents since 1921. . . . The Metro- 
politan Opera ended its 59th season 
with an estimated loss of $102,000. 
One hundred and eleven perform- 
ances were given of 32 operas, only 
11 of which, according to Variety 
estimates, made money. These in- 
cluded three Mozart operas and the 
perennial favorites, Faust, dida and 
Carmen. . . . English motion picture 
business in 1941 was phenomenal, 
weekly attendance averaging about 
twenty-three million as against an 
eighteen million pre-war peak. Receipts 
were one-third greater, £60,000,000 
against the previous peacetime high 


of £45,000,000. . 
FROM Local 829, United Scenic 


Artists of America, comes word of 
the formation of a War Service Com- 
mittee of which Aline Bernstein is 
chairman, Fred Marshal vice-chair- 
man and P Clark secretary. 
Working in yo cooperation with 
the American Theatre Wing, the 
committee serves as a liaison be- 
tween theatre artists and craftsmen 
and the war efforts of defense and 
war relief organizations. For in- 
stance, designers and painters and 
decorators helped to beautify the 
Theatre Wing’s Stage Canteen and 
gave a hand to the Russian War 
Relief effort by planning window 
displays and posters. Individuals are 
designing posters for possible gov- 
ernment use, while a group of 20 has 
formed a Camouflage Society of Pro- 
fessional Stage Designers (Unit 1) in 
order to make an intense study of 
camouflage problems. 
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ENSORSHIP is the one threat that can 
be counted on to rally the whole 
theatre into a single fighting unit. When, 
recently, Commissioner Paul Moss of 
New York refused to renew the license 
of a certain theatre, home of burlesque, 
the alarm was sounded. At a meeting in 
which the Critics’ Circle, the Drama- 
tists’ Guild, the League of New York 
Theatres, Actors’ Equity and all the 
other thirty-odd theatre unions were 
represented, protests were voiced against 
Commissioner Moss’ arbitrary act, not 
because the bodies represented held a 
brief for burlesque but because they be- 
lieved that any manager has a right to 
“due process of law’ when it comes to the 
closing of a show. To defend that right 
seems much to the point today. 


7 American Library Association, 
always a good friend of the best in 
books and periodicals, has quietly been 
carrying on an important post-war pro- 
gram. Over against the days when the 
great continental libraries will rise out 
of the ruins Hitler has made of them, 
it is storing away sets of important 
scientific and art magazines, among them 
THEATRE ARTS. Now the ALA commit- 
tee, headed by John R. Russell, appeals 
to readers not to jettison their own back 
numbers of such magazines. The ALA 
already has evidence that more libraries 
than it can possibly provide for will be in 
need of copies to replenish broken sets. 
Questions concerning the project can be 
addressed to Mr. Wayne M. Hartwell, 
executive assistant to the committee, 
at the Rush Rhees Library of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 




















Moon Down, Theatre Rises 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


— people are confused and so am I.’ So speaks the Mayor of the 
little snow-embowered town on a northern sea which has sud- 
denly and inexplicably been conquered by a murderous, military 
power. The people are confused, but not for long. Little by little, 
inexorably, with slow, relentless pace, the people learn, the people 
know. And in their bitter, silent, devious ways the people become 
unconquerable. In The Moon Is Down John Steinbeck unfolds before 
our eyes the blind, the almost silent struggle of the free spirit of 
man against oppression. His little mining town is a microcosm of the 
universe. Here the battle of the forces that are ripping the earth apart 
is played out in miniature and in a minor key, as though muffled by 
the cold and snow, but no less epically than in the major battlefields 
of Russia, Burma or Bataan. 

The play which Steinbeck fashioned from his own novel (or is the 
novel a written record of the play?) was produced by Oscar Serlin 
and directed by Chester Erskin with every evidence of care and keen 
appreciation of its muted power. Howard Bay has provided an atmos- 
phere-laden set which plays its full role in the action — a provincially 
ornate drawing-room with red brocade hangings and gilt chairs. The 
room, in which all but one scene takes place, is touching in its small- 
town grandeur, a silent witness against the field-gray figures, the guns 
and harsh equipments of war that slowly invade its amiable splendors. 
Against this background of onetime comfort and dignity, Mayor 
Orden, his wife, his friend Dr. Winter, his servants and fellow- 
townsmen come to grips with the enemy, a battle that is all the more 
moving in that the individuals involved in it, though sharply repre- 
sentative of types and ideas, are poignantly human. The Mayor, 
beginning in doubt and uncertainty, thinks and feels his way slowly 
toward ultimate assurance. He has no glib, prefabricated answers. He 
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The Moon Is Down 
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must know the direction of ‘his people’, he must see what they want, 
learn from them what must be done, for though he is their representa- 
tive, their leader, he is so only because he reflects their ultimate will. 
He can be frightened but not bullied. He will say ‘I don’t know’, but 
when at last he does know, he cannot be tricked, cajoled or terrified 
out of his path. He warns the conquerors: ‘The people won’t like it,’ 
but he will not warn the people, or tell them not to resist. The con- 
querors kill, brutalize and starve the unarmed inhabitants, but as the 
winter grinds on, the sub-surface war continues and grows more 
murderous and bitter. ‘We have taken on a bad job,’ the Colonel 
says. ‘Yes’, the Mayor answers, gentle, deprecating but unswerving, 
‘the one impossible thing in the world. The one thing that can’t be 
done. . . .’ ‘And that is?’ ‘To break man’s spirit permanently.’ 

The Colonel is of somewhat the same opinion, though his trade 
forces him to use methods he has seen to be futile. For Steinbeck has 
not made his Germans exclusively of wood and steel. The Colonel, 
veteran of the occupation in France and Belgium during the last war, 
has ‘certain memories’ that haunt him. In fact, only one of the staff 
that settles like a deadly blight on the Mayor’s pleasant abode is a 
typical, convinced Nazi, a military career-man, a bully and a doc- 
trinaire. Each of the others has a different and an individual reaction, 
yet all are used successfully as tools of destruction, for all are essentially 
‘herd men’. ‘Free men cannot start a war’, the Mayor points out to 
the Colonel, ‘but once it is started they can fight on in defeat. Herd 
men, followers of a leader, cannot do that, and so it is always the herd 
men who win battles and the free men who win wars.’ 

With an extraordinary economy of means, Mr. Steinbeck has 
given each of his ‘herd men’ an individuality that makes them far 
more convincing than the cardboard figures of the average anti-Nazi 
play. One young Lieutenant is driven to the verge of insanity by the 
tension and horror that slowly invade the snow-locked village, crying 
out hysterically that he has had a dream — or a thought — that the 
leader is insane — that the communiques might well read, ‘the flies 
have conquered the fly-paper!’ The fact that Mr. Steinbeck’s invaders 
are people, not bogies, makes the shooting of hostages, the starving 
of children to make their fathers work, the fear and hate engendered 
on both sides all the more devastating. Though the Colonel may be a 
humanist and listen and even prompt the Mayor as the latter whiles 
away his own last moment recalling Socrates’ denunciation of his 
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murderers, he orders the execution of the Mayor just the same. 

Mr. Steinbeck’s vivid apprehension of people, as well as his ability 
to create mood, to set his stage in time and space, provides the actors 
who interpret his characters with excellent material for performance to 
which they do full justice. Both the leading roles, the Mayor and the 
Colonel, sensitively handled by Ralph Morgan and Otto Kruger, 
present their difficulties. The Mayor, with his early hesitancies and 
uncertainties, must not appear uncertain as an actor, nor must the 
Colonel’s unorthodox humanity soften too much the harsher outline 
of his ruthless procedures. The other characters are less complex but 
equally rewarding in their various ways. Whitford Kane plays the 
doctor, friend and confidant of the Mayor, with his accustomed 
warmth and understanding. Russell Collins as the engineer, Alan 
Hewitt as the complete Nazi, E. J. Ballantine as the fifth columnist, 
and William Eythe and Carl Gose as the young Lieutenants all give 
excellent performances which carry this quiet play of violent events 
forward to its heartbreaking and exultant close. 

The power and the poignancy of Steinbeck’s play lie in its imme- 
diacy, its ability to express world issues with the terrible nearness of 
little things, its affirmation of the dignity and nobility of man. This 
place and these people might be in Norway or New England, China 
or Australia; on the stage they are ourselves: we tremble as they do, 
our rage boils within us, we almost cheer from our aisle seats when the 
little parachutes, sent by friendly planes, drop dynamite (and choco- 
late bars) to help in the fight against the invader. Whether or not, 
politically speaking, Mr. Steinbeck is over-optimistic about the 
amount and strength of resistance in occupied countries; whether or 
not, strategically speaking, his ingenious method of arming the un- 
armed masses, ‘writhing and starving under the oppressor’s heel’, is 
sound, there is no doubt that he has succeeded in expressing in pure 
theatric terms an eloquent plea for democracy, a stirring call-to-arms 
to all free fighting spirits. 


A war play of a very different vintage is represented by the revival 
of J. M. Barrie’s 4 Kiss for Cinderella which Cheryl Crawford and 
Richard Krakeur shepherded to Broadway. Written during a former, 
more murderous but less ‘total’ war, its amiable escapism must be 
blamed on its author rather than on the times that saw its birth. The 
winter of 1916 when it was produced was grim enough, with London 
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gloomy under its anti-Zeppelin blackout and the insensate slaughter 
of the Western Front continuing endlessly. But Barrie’s peculiar 
Midas-touch had not deserted him; he could turn even the horrors of 
war into whimsy and laughter. He is the supreme exponent of the art 
of the bedtime story in theatre dress. His cannily-built plot is shot 
through with laughter and tears, lit with imagination, flavored with 
satire so richly chocolate-coated that its acid bite is all but hidden. 
In the first production, Gerald Du Maurier played the policeman, a 
veritable prince in disguise, and Hilda Trevelyan was the quaint and 
lovable beggar-maid, a role which Maude Adams made her own on 
Christmas day, 1916, at the Empire Theatre in New York. 

Lee Strasberg has directed the play in its present revival and is 
presumably responsible for the occasional references intended to 
bring it up to date which only serve to underline the essential remote- 
ness of the play’s actual mood. As a period piece both its humor and 
its satire might have greater validity and would certainly exhale a 
nostalgic charm which the present production lacks. But the main 
difficulty of this revival is Miss Rainer’s invincibly continental inter- 
pretation of a part which, for all its embroideries and embellishments, 
is essentially English and essentially cockney. Her gaunt frame, her 
dark, drawn face suggest that this Cinderella is herself a refugee from 
a starving Europe rather than an imaginative little London slavey 
doing a bit of rescuing on her own. Playing opposite such solid Anglo- 
Saxon actors as Ralph Forbes in the role of the policeman and Cecil 
Humphreys as Mr. Bodie, her inability to take on the attributes of 
Sir James Barrie’s ‘Miss Thing’ is all the more marked. 

Herbert Berghof, another Viennese actor making a bid for a 
place behind American footlights, has overcome one of the most 
serious difficulties that face the aspiring European player. He has 
learned to speak a pure and unlocalized English with success and has 
in addition an agreeable, indeed a melodious, voice which adds 
greatly to the listener’s pleasure. In Nathan the Wise, produced by 
Erwin Piscator at the Studio Theatre and transferred to Broadway 
by the Shuberts, he has ample opportunity to make use of this im- 
portant tool of the actor’s art, for Lessing’s classic masterpiece is 
rightly described as a ‘dramatic poem’. Its long speeches, its parables, 
argumentations and philosophic discussions demand all the resources 
of speech to give them variety and interest. 

Nathan der Weise was written in 1779 and though it came into 
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being when Germany under Frederick the Great was starting on its 
long and ultimately devastating militaristic career, it is one of the 
strongest pleas for religious and racial tolerance ever written for the 
stage. The abridged and in some sections radically rearranged version 
provided by Ferdinand Bruckner for the Piscator production loses, 
by the elimination of certain scenes, notably those that show the 
Friar as an example of true Christian virtue, some of the balance 
of elements Lessing intended; but the ideas the play expresses, its 
plea for tolerance and understanding are so vital today that they 
are well worth listening to. As presented in this revival, directed by 
James Light, the play remains a static if high minded discussion, a 
preachment rather than a drama. Its most interesting moments are 
purely didactic, the famous ‘set pieces’ once so much admired in the 
German theatre: the story of the three rings, Nathan’s pronounce- 
ments on the search for truth, the plea for equality before God — 
things well worth saying and hearing at any time, but particularly 
now, when they have become major issues in a world in arms. They 
can no longer be spoken in Germany where they were written and 
where Lessing’s books had the honor of being burned in the public 
squares as part of the New Order’s campaign of education and 
enlightenment. 


A spot of horror or of the acutely unpleasant seems to attract 
audiences in search of escape as readily as the more obvious forms of 
fun, or so Guest in the House, a poisonous decoction distilled by Hagar 
Wilde and Dale Eunson from a story by Katherine Albert (presented 
by Stephen and Paul Ames), would indicate. Reginald Denham, who 
has had his hand in a number of the more horrifying moments of 
recent stage history, being co-author of Ladies in Retirement and 
Suspect, directed this one which concerns a sickly and devious maiden, 
guest in the house of an amiable couple, who insinuates herself be- 
tween husband and wife, and generally destroys domestic comfort 
as well as domestic economy. Her heart trouble is a club over every- 
one’s head, her idiosyncrasies are numerous, but her neurotic vagaries 
at last catch up with her. Guest in the House is theatrical as well as 
psychological buncombe, drawn crudely enough to attract novelty- 
seekers but without the justification of character analysis or the 
beguilements of humor. Mary Anderson, in this her first legitimate 
appearance — she has so far acted only in the movies — presents the 
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‘menace’ with all the necessary unction, false pathos and clinging 
tentacular sweetness. The ingenious device by which the author kills 
her off may bring her to a well-deserved end but is one of the less 
attractive episodes in the theatrical crime calendar. 

Fun in its robuster aspects is provided by Clifford Fischer’s 
Priorities of 1942, a vaudeville entertainment in the good old style, 
flying the Shubert banner and presenting in some fourteen turns an 
abundance of amusement, from roller skating didoes to super-swing 
under Hazel Scott’s electric fingers. With Lou Holtz in command, tell- 
ing his bilingual stories, with Willie Howard jabbering double talk 
and looking plaintive and harried, with Gene Sheldon clowning it 
in the noble and honorable tradition, with the Nonchalants doing the 
impossible in humorous tumbling, with Phil Baker and his nimble 
accordion, and with Paul Draper at the top of his form delighting 
a mixed and not particularly high-brow audience with the sheer skill 
and magic of his dancing, the evening is well spent. 

Johnny 2 x 4, attempting to recapture the pleasures of lost 
Volstead days in a strangely languid gangster show, was less success- 
fully reminiscent. Written and produced by Rowland Brown and 
directed by Anthony Brown, it made use of a huge cast, a singer or 
two, the Yacht Club Boys, a first-rate ‘young man with a horn’ 
named Leonard Sues and a lot of shooting and rum-running to add 
up to nothing in particular —a musical comedy without music, a 
play with too much floor show. 


Among the casualties of the mid-season must be counted Plan M, 
by Edward James Grant, a fantastic spy melodrama based on the 
idea of a Nazi killing and then impersonating the key man in the 
British War Office, and in that position directing the British forces at 
the time of a German invasion. No one on the General’s staff detected 
the substitution but the audience failed to be convinced by it and the 
play slipped quietly away after three performances. Under this Roof 
by Herbert Ehrmann held on longer. Its ponderous and somewhat 
muddled story concerning a New England family before and after the 
Civil War, and touching on such vital themes as the slave trade, the 
attitude of men of action and men of thought toward the problems 
involved both in the war and in the period of expansion immediately 
afterwards, was badly plotted and laboriously written. An excellent 
idea hovered in the wings but never made a convincing appearance. 
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PAUL DRAPER PRIORITIES OF 1942 


Some time around four-thirty and ten-thirty in the twice-a-day vaudeville 
revue sponsored by Clifford C. Fischer, Paul Draper comes on to stop the 
show with his highly personal and beautifully polished fusion of tap and 
ballet. The numbers range from dance transcriptions of Paradies or Handel 
or Debussy to genial comments on a suite of old-favorite American songs 
and a final potpourri of hit-tunes, with Phil Baker and his accordion, as re- 
quested by the audience. Developed in the intimate arena of the nightclub 
floor, Paul Draper’s art has now discovered the way to face front and to pro- 
ject itself to the top gallery without loss of informality or finesse. He demon- 
strates, with Hazel Scott in the same show, the increasing importance of the 
nightclub as a training ground and feeder for the revue theatre. His current 
after-theatre floor is the Wedgwood Room of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Barrett Gallagher 
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JASON 


One of the lessons about ‘life’ which Mike Ambler, playwright, proceeds 
to teach Jason Otis, critic, in Samson Raphaelson’s Fason is the manic- 
depressive joy of dice. Since there are many other lessons, each more exalting 
and humiliating than its predecessor, the critic comes to the final curtain a 
chastened and illumined man; the playwright — created in the image of a 
certain Saroyan — remains the perfection of genius and irresponsibility he 
was to begin with. Those who help to load the dice in this charade are (from 
left to right) Helen Beverley as the playwright’s wife, Lee J. Cobb who has 
replaced Alexander Knox as Jason, Nicholas Conte in the sure-fire role of the 
genius, and Eulabelle Moore as the maid. 























English Notes 


< ee RUSSIAN boom on the London stage is now in full swing, and 
although actual Soviet artists with their Moscow honors have 
not yet appeared, they are on the way and some of them are already 
rehearsing. A new Sorotchinski Fair is launched. Anglo-Russian cir- 
cuses in which the bear waltzes with the lion (at least on the program) 
are here and there. Balalaikas are sold out. 

The London Symphony Orchestra is with the Russian Opera and 
Ballet season (Moussorgsky) at the Adelphi, and the London Opera 
Orchestra with a production of The Tales of Hoffmann by Offenbach. 
This growth of full orchestral music in the theatre has a counterpart 
in the classical concert boom, which is especially marked on Sunday 
afternoons. 

The hit of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet at the New Theatre has been 
Comus, with choreography by Robert Helpmann, the subject and 
some lines being taken from Milton’s masque. This leads to forecasts 
that ballet will seek more and more subjects in classical poetry. There 
is news of a Twelfth Night ballet. 

John Gielgud’s Macbeth, with Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies as Lady 
Macbeth, opened in Scotland and will tour for some time before its 
London production. The Doctor’s Dilemma with Vivien Leigh has come 
to the Haymarket, where Shaw’s Getting Married was said to have 
been allowed to be performed many years ago, even before 1914, be- 
cause the proprietor of the theatre had not the least idea what the 
people in the play were talking about. The new comedy by J. B. Priest- 
ley, Goodnight, Children, follows the Sadler’s Wells Ballet at the New 
Theatre, which has now been open continuously for more than a year. 

In the January issue, writing of wartime theatre as the playgoer 
sees it, I gave a wrong impression of the Pilgrim Players and other 
church-and-barn companies sent out by CEMA. Their members live 
by acting, the conditions under which they work have been approved 
by Equity, and they make collections only in buildings like churches 
where seats cannot be sold. The Oxford Company of Pilgrims is di- 
rected by Ruth Spalding and the Canterbury Company by E. Martin 
Browne, whose work in the American theatre is well known. A. D. 
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r HAS been reported in occasionally reliable quarters that drama 
critics, like Ulysses on the fateful passage, have asked to be lashed 
to their aisle seats at the opening of a Gertrude Lawrence play. Like a 
man downing a double hooker of brandy to steel his nerves, they are 
apt to repeat slowly several times: ‘. . . after all, you couldn’t say 
she’s beautiful. Her features aren’t at all classic, and Venus de Milo 
or Ginger Rogers has a more nearly perfect figure’ — and so on. Alas, 
their mumbo jumbo preparation comes to nothing. The curtain rises 
and when it finally comes down, their critical credos have gone, leaf by 
leaf, with the wind, their resistance quietly and surely sapped. After- 
ward they reach not for the thesaurus but for Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury to find suitable refrains. Years ago, after Miss Lawrence’s 
American debut in the first Charlot revue, the late Percy Hammond 
wrote that her ‘conquest of last night’s audience was the most definite 
thing of its kind I have ever seen. . . . Every man in town is, or will 
be, in love with her.’ Just last season, in no less of a dream, Brooks 
Atkinson murmured: ‘She’s a goddess, that’s all.’ 

In the clear cold light of day, no doubt these gentlemen have felt 
a trifle foolish, their memory a little fuzzy as to exactly what hap- 
pened. But there, in irremediable print, is their paean of praise, and, 
gently closing their eyes, they may go back to the previous evening, 
trying to reconstruct the circumstances of their fall. Is it the com- 
pletely infectious frivolity of movement, or the changeling and unpre- 
dictable moods that make each moment a surprise, or is it the voice, 
musical, varied and full, clinging to words like Salome clinging to the 
last of the seven veils? What makes Jenny’s naughty personal history 
so delightful but the vixenish coyness of a lady withholding secrets 
and then, in a sudden fling, revealing all? Are these the compound of 
Miss Lawrence’s sophisticated stage magic — or is it something more, 
hidden behind a brilliant and knowing technique? Whatever the secret 
of her sorcery, it is well-nigh unique. Among the women of the theatre 
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she is perhaps the most volatile, the most versatile. And in Moss 
Hart’s Lady in the Dark, as the heroine bothered by tantrums she 
can’t explain, Miss Lawrence these evenings is giving a performance 
that probably she alone could give. 

The legend of glamour follows her away from the footlights; if this 
were ante-bellum Vienna, Miss Lawrence no doubt would arrive at 
the stage door in a carriage drawn by panting youths. Her comings and 
goings are chronicled in sundry collections of social chaff. When once 
she went back to England minus stockings, the editors of Vogue and 
Harper's Bazaar suffered a sharp intake of breath, but quickly in- 
ferred that after all anything Miss Lawrence did was ipso facto fash- 
ionable. Broadway’s backstage has fed the legend with stories, some- 
times edged with malice, of Miss Lawrence’s coloratura temperament. 
Out of it all has emerged a portrait of a lady enveloped in folderol and 
clothes by Molyneux or Carnegie; of a lady born to be served in- 
dulgently; of a lady impossibly fascinating but nonetheless a little 
feckless, a little irresponsible. 

No doubt, Miss Lawrence is aware of it. She knows that she is an 
actress and that for an actress ‘the curtain is always up’. But she has 
proved that glamour can also serve; she has been shrewd enough to 
use it as a means of luring the spotlight of the press to a hundred 
causes. Today, with or without the spotlight, she is engaged to the 
last free minute in soldiers’ benefits and war aid. During her summers 
on Cape Cod, her zeal and hard work have stirred the inhabitants into 
providing several canteens and thousands of knitted garments for the 
fighting fronts; even now she is industriously studying advanced first 
aid so that she in turn will be able to teach it. 

In New York, in addition to the exhausting requirements of her 
role in Lady in the Dark, she is one of the most aggressive leaders of 
the American Theatre Wing, she prepares regular recorded programs 
for rebroadcast to armed forces all over the world, and appears in an 
endless series of benefits. Although she rises early ‘out of sheer curi- 
osity, I suppose’, there are other reasons. On one recent matinee day 
Miss Lawrence attended a Theatre Wing council meeting, sold defense 
stamps in the box-office, was photographed for a newspaper roto- 
gravure section, chatted with convalescent soldiers after a perform- 
ance and worked for three hours after midnight at NBC studios re- 
cording her Broadway Calling program for distribution in the war 
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zones. It is Miss Lawrence’s response to war-time demands; it is also 
her answer to the portrait of the giddy prima donna. 

‘I believe I have always been a very responsible person,’ Miss 
Lawrence said rather passionately in her dressing room after an eve- 
ning performance. ‘I was trained to it. I came of modest little show- 
folk where each one had to pull his weight in the boat. I can cook, sew 
and scrub — things you learn of necessity and never forget. After all, 
you have to remember that most actresses had to work very hard for 
a living before they became successful.’ 

It was hard to remember as Miss Lawrence, wearing a wine-red 
dressing gown, curled up in an easy chair. She spoke with the quick 
excitement of a woman who has just returned to the stage for half-a- 
dozen curtain calls. She had come off singing and now the exhilaration 
of the performance was still there in the luminous eyes, made to seem 
much larger by the high arching brows. Her chuckle was rich and 
spontaneous, warming as a fine cordial. Though she seemed relaxed 
in the chair, the eyes, the restless inflection of her voice, the animated 
hands were a contradiction. Miss Lawrence’s energies are highly in- 
flammable. The sorceress onstage is still the sorceress. 

But even sorcery, it seems, must be partly learned. The World’s 
Inamorata was once, temporarily, a barmaid; the lady who now hums 
Kurt Weill’s haunting tunes once warbled ‘A little bit of ribbon, a 
little bit of lace, a little bit of silk that clings .. .’ in an English 
provincial music hall; the consummate actress of Lady in the Dark or 
the earlier series of one-act Noel Coward plays presented in Tonight 
at 8:30 today admits that “I was once the comedienne of comediennes. 
I had discovered that I could get a laugh by a shrug of my shoulders, 
a roll of the eyes, or a play of the voice. Then someone said, “ What are 
you doing up there? The audience is laughing at you, not with you.””’ 
The Gertrude Lawrence, whose name on a marquee today is usually 
sufficient to turn even a poor play into a hit, once had to take any job 
she could find. 

Her education was Hogarthian. Her father was a traveling song- 
and-dance minstrel possessed of a basso profundo that miraculously 
increased in richness and depth after a few beers; her mother played 
Britannia in the tableaux. At two, little Gertie was toddling up and 
down the aisles of English music halls crying ‘croprams! croprams!’— 
by which of course she meant programs and of which she sold a great 
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many. Not long thereafter she had already paid for the printing of a 
large number of personal cards which bore the simple legend: ‘Little 
Gertie Lawrence. Child Actress and Danseuse.’ She handed these 
about to agents and managers and hoped for the best. Meanwhile, she 
managed to see all the shows in the towns through which they passed 
by the simple device of taking calling cards from her mother’s purse 
and scrawling upon them: ‘Please give my daughter two seats for this 
afternoon’s performance.’ 

Of formal schooling she had very little; born in a family of strolling 
players, she learned arithmetic and geography in fits and starts. To 
the deep envy of her classmates, she never appeared in the schoolroom 
on matinee days. But meanwhile she was learning other things — long 
before she was out of her childhood she had done blackface, clog and 
tap dancing, ballet and singing. At ten she played in her first Christ- 
mas pantomime, Bades in the Wood, as one of the urchin sparrows that 
blanketed the lost babes with forest leaves. A little later she appeared 
briefly in the Max Reinhardt-Morris Gest production of The Miracle 
at the Olympia and after that she went to Italia Conti’s studio to learn 
posture and elocution. Here she first met the gangling Noel Coward 
who later recorded that Miss Lawrence ‘told me a few mildly dirty 
stories and gave me an apple and I have loved her very dearly ever 
after’. Though Miss Lawrence’s memory is not quite so exact, she does 
remember that she did not see him again until years later, after each 
had won separate successes, when they tightly clutched hands in the 
wings and listened to the deafening applause for their co-starring 
performance in Coward’s London Calling. 

At fourteen, she struck out for herself. For seven long years she 
toured the provinces in vaudeville or dire little ‘fit-up’ shows such as 
Miss Lamb of Canterbury or Miss Plaster of Paris, most of which were 
rather tattered hand-me-down copies of London musicals. Her chores 
were various. She would sing, or act, or dance. In the earliest show 
she can remember, she sang a naughty little ditty, ‘Whom were you 
with last night?’ and, after the first stanza, produced a mirror *o re- 
flect the beam of the spotlight on embarrassed countrymen in the 
auditorium. Once, when an erratic manager had absconded with the 
box-office take, leaving his company stranded, Miss Lawrence drew 
ale behind the bar and swept the sawdust-covered floor of the Red 
Lion Inn at Shrewsbury until another traveling company stopped in 
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the town and required some local talent. Informed of a ‘little nifty 
at the Red Lion who used to act a bit’, the company manager im- 
mediately brought Miss Lawrence onstage in a nun’s habit to sing 
‘The Rosary’ between the acts. After her stint, she returned to the 
Red Lion and thus gained an early and considerable local reputation 
for versatility. ‘It was awfully good for trade,’ Miss Lawrence recalls 
with a chuckle. 

Ultimately, Miss Lawrence was seen in The Little Michus by Lee 
White and Clay Smith, a pair of agents for Charlot, and not long 
thereafter she was called to London for audition. Charlot at once 
hired her as the featured dancer in Some and subsequently gave her 
the leading role when the show went on tour. In 1917 she understudied, 
and sooner or later appeared in, all the leading roles in Cheep, and 
a year later she sprang into the starring role of Tabs when Bea Lillie 
was thrown by a horse and suffered serious injuries. From that time 
onward, Gertrude Lawrence had an assured place in the firmament of 
musical comedy and revue stars in England. As furiously energetic 
then as now, she appeared in night clubs after performances in a West 
End musical and if a season lagged, she set out with the first touring 
show that came along. 

Miss Lawrence first discovered America and vice versa when with 
Bea Lillie and Jack Buchanan she arrived in New York in 1924 with 
the first of the Charlot revues. Though all three were then immensely 
popular in England, they were not at all certain what their welcome 
would be in this land of politicians and Indians. Out of sheer home- 
sickness and misery Miss Lawrence and Miss Lillie sat on their as- 
sembled luggage at the pier and wept. But a few nights later the revue 
began its run of a year and after that Miss Lawrence stopped being 
sad. Although Bea Lillie won most of the adjectives in that show, 
Miss Lawrence’s way with ‘Limehouse Blues’ was never quite for- 
gotten by any who heard it. 

Thereafter, she moved rather briskly to and fro across the Atlantic, 
first in Charlot’s next revue and subsequently in Oh, Kay. In 1928 she 
made her first attempt at a straight dramatic role in Jcebound for a 
London Sunday-night society. Then came Treasure Girl, Candle- 
light, another drama, and The International Revue. In 1930 she 
frolicked through Coward’s Private Lives to prove once and for all 
that her talents weren’t confined to the musical stage, and with the 
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wide gamut of the one-acters of Tonight at 8:30 she showed that she 
had high talents as a serious actress as well. Next Miss Lawrence 
swept gaily through Susan and God and Skylark; and now in the 
fabulous Lady in the Dark she has finally made use of all that she 
knows, moving from the pathos of Liza’s retreat to her childhood 
to the lowdown shenanigans of Jenny’s saga —all with unerring 
authority. 

She knows quite a great deal, partly instinctive, partly conscious. 
Today, after an experience that has overlooked hardly a nook or 
cranny of show business and the theatre, Miss Lawrence says ‘I can 
sense the temper of an audience just as Raffles at a safe is guided by 
his fingertips. Even before the curtain goes up, I know the mood of the 
people out front by the noise of the programs and the talk and bustle 
they make.’ That is an intangible knowledge, not at all like multi- 
plying 2 by 2. But there are tricks to be used knowingly when need 
be. The wag at a recent comedy who watched Miss Lawrence’s rest- 
less performance and later asked, ‘Who did your choreography?’, was 
unconsciously criticizing the play rather than the star. Miss Lawrence 
is no tyro. She has the craft to conceal the shortcomings of a poor play 


under the sequin-like glitter of her own personality. 
‘Being a person in the theatre after many years’, said Miss Law- 


























A few quick changes that take place nightly behind the 
scenes of Lady in the Dark (drawing by Will Anderson). 
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rence, ‘is like slowly building up a terrific sort of general store in which 
you know your wares from top to bottom. For a thin play you pull 
out all the tricks you can use. But a good play you cheapen and insult 
by using devices. The secret lies in not allowing yourself to fall in love 
with your own tricks and in knowing when the time has come to put 
them back on the shelves. Even audiences aren’t always trustworthy. 
If they are too easy or too hard, they may trap you after you have 
responded by exaggeration or overplaying. Every play has a line and 
it is your job to follow it; like a melody, you may vary the tempo or 
the nuance slightly from moment to moment but never essentially. 
Otherwise it is simply Gertrude Lawrence or Minnie Smith on the 
stage — not the play.’ 

Outside the dressing room the house was silent. The curtain had 
gone down long ago and bit by bit Miss Lawrence’s response to the 
stimulus of the performance had subsided. With it the actress had 
slowly vanished and there remained only a relaxed and totally un- 
affected woman talking quite simply of her work. For a moment she 
drew a hand across her eyes in obvious fatigue, then added, as if 
summing up: ‘If you have patience and intelligence to criticize your- 
self, you grow. When I was a young girl, I wanted to be a star some 
day but I didn’t have much time for daydreaming. I had to earn a 
living. Managers would try me in roles, and some I kept and some I 
lost. But I myself was never in a position to refuse what was offered. 
And after a while I found that I was getting along bit by bit. What- 
ever I have learned in the theatre I have learned out of necessity — 
and a good thing it was, too.’ 

The interview was over. Miss Lawrence changed into a tailored 
suit and walked across the darkened stage, her high heels echoing 
sharply among the ghostly shapes of Harry Horner’s settings. Out- 
side, Sam, the chauffeur, was waiting to drive her home through the 
fogbound streets in which the lamps hung like expanded phosphores- 
cent halos. ‘It’s much like London tonight,’ Miss Lawrence began and 
fell silent. It was not difficult to guess what she was thinking. For when 
the blitz fell on London, Miss Lawrence set out to do her share. It was 
pleasant afterward to think of what a great deal she had done and to 
fit it into some sort of a pattern. Behind the artistry lay the long ap- 
prenticeship; beneath the giddy antic for publicity’s sake was a spirit 
genuine; beneath the glamour the World’s Inamorata had a heart. 
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Gertrude Lawrence, says Theodore Strauss, ‘has proved that glamour can 
also serve’; and she continues to prove it in manifold ways. Above, with 
Reginald Gardiner, she does a comic turn from Tonight at 8:30 at the Stage 
Door Canteen, a successful venture of the American Theatre Wing under 
Jane Cowl and Selena Royle, joint captains, where soldiers and sailors, air- 
men and marines, gather nightly and are royally fed and entertained. 








GERTRUDE LAWRENCE, portrait by Paul Meltsner, now on display at 
the Ferargil Gallery in a one-man show for the benefit of the American Thea- 
tre Wing. Among those ae by portrait in the show are Lynn Fon- 
tanne, Martha ye John Barrymore, Marian Anderson, Vera Zorina, 
Carmen Miranda, Carmen Amaya ‘and Gypsy Rose Lee. Paul —* 
painting of Howard Lindsay and Dorothy Stickney, which appeared ir 
THEATRE ARTS last month, graces the lobby of the Empire Theatre. 
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KATHARINE HEPBURN in Philip Barry’s new comedy, Without Love, 
which toured the Eastern seaboard in preparation for a Broadway debut. 
The comedy theme — two people with ‘ghosts’ to bury who decide to marry 
on a basis of pure companionship — provides Katharine Hepburn and 
Elliott Nugent with a field-day in a Theatre Guild production. 
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LET’S FACE IT! 

Although Let’s Face /t! rapidly became identified as ‘the Danny Kaye show’, 

it was not for lack of excellent support from the three ladies caught at their 

housecleaning chores above — Eve Arden, Edith Meiser and Vivian Vance 
as well as from Mary Jane Walsh, the not-too-ingenuous ingenue, and 

Benny Baker, Kaye's buddy in this giddy musical of soldier days. 

















Fred Allen 


Comedian’s Comedian 


JOHN K. HUTCHENS 


LTHOUGH it is still a youthful medium, the radio has its firmly 
rooted axioms, among them one to the effect that a comedian 
is as good as his writers. You do not hear much about the writers, 
because the comedians — most of them — are at pains to sustain an 
illusion of spontaneity. They do not expect you really to believe, upon 
reflection, that they just think up all those funny sayings on the spur 
of the moment; but for half an hour, they hope, you will accept their 
surface glitter as you accept the living illusion of a play or a film 
without too much concern about its mechanics while you are in the 
presence of it. Very self-assured and glib (a definite part of the illu- 
sion), the typical comedian bounces up to the microphone, delivers 
his barrage of gags, punctuating them with music, and that is the 
end of a week’s work. Tomorrow his writers will be thinking up some 
new jokes. 

Since it is a frequently successful formula, notably as practised by 
Bob Hope, Eddie Cantor and the Edgar Bergen-Charlie McCarthy 
team, the case of Fred Allen is the more extraordinary. He has his 
writers, but he is his own best writer, either creating his own material 
or re-working the material prepared by others. His delivery is neither 
breezy nor pat; it is moderate in pace, of a piece with the drawl of his 
nasal voice and the importance he places on inflection and the exact, 
unhurried turn of a phrase. Half an hour is enough for most radio 
comics; given more time, they would exhaust themselves and you. 
Mr. Allen needs an hour, because his program is not so much a one- 
man show (although he sets the tone of it and is always on hand) 
as it is a radio revue, corresponding in radio terms to a Broadway 
musical; the opening banter between star and announcer; the ‘ News- 
reel’ commentary on topical events; a recitation by Fallstaff Open- 
shaw, the ‘shoddy Swinburne’; a comedy exchange with Portland 
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Hoffa (Mrs. Allen); a specialty number by a talented college student 
who has won a competition at his school; a sequence with a visiting 
celebrity, usually a stage or screen performer; a satiric sketch; and 
here and there a song by Kenny Baker, who doubles as a comedian. 
The difference between this and the average radio comedian’s program 
is the difference between a miniature revue and an old-fashioned 
vaudeville cross-fire comedy act; the difference between a satirist and 
those monologists who used to begin their acts with ‘I was on my way 
to the theatre tonight when I saw a fellow who. . .’ 

That is to say, Mr. Allen does not tell jokes as such. The humor is 
chiefly ‘situation humor’, which calls for building and shading. The 
Newsreel’s topic for the evening is, say, a wood conservation pro- 
gram; the sequence becomes a man-in-the-street interview on the 
public’s reaction to legislation standardizing the size of toothpicks. 
Or it is an OPM order curtailing the output of pinball machines, 
and presently it arrives at a gadget that gives the player a sunlamp 
treatment, waves a flag and recites the Gettysburg Address. The intro- 
duction of the college guest is a point of departure for a discourse on 


the foibles and phenomena of New York — the subway, for instance: 


ALLEN. The subway has Manhattan commuters all mixed up. You can’t 
tell what part of New York anyone comes from today. 


cuEst. How do you mean, Mr. Allen? 

ALLEN. Well, a man who lives in Jackson Heights goes down into the sub- 

way with his lungs full of good, invigorating Long Island air. He rides down- 

town. Another man gets on at Canal Street. His lungs are filled with that 
good old Bowery carbon monoxide. The two men are jammed together. 

They keep breathing in each other’s faces. By the time they get downtown 

the Canal Street man’s lungs are full of Long Island air. And the other man 

is full of carbon monoxide. That is why, thanks to the subway, the people 

who live on Canal Street look better than the people who live in Jackson 

Heights. 

However, over a period of time it is the skits that one remembers 
best from the Allen programs. For they are not only funny as comedy 
but shrewd as criticism, and the best of the Allen wit is in them. 
He was the first to ridicule motion pictures, advertising agencies, 
other radio programs and ‘commercials’, always amusingly and some- 
times devastatingly. Hillbilly dramas, greeting card companies, popu- 
lar slogans — he has taken them apart with the same murderous 
acuteness that once led him to observe (not on the air) that the reason 
Hollywood stars wore dark glasses to church was their fear that God 
might ask them for autographs. In one of the most famous of his 


sketches, revived last December, Santa Claus went on strike because 
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of a series of unhappy incidents culminating in a visit to Radio City. 


ALLEN. I’m Santa Claus. 

MAN. We ain’t auditionin’ today. 

ALLEN. | ain’t tryin’ to get into raddio. I’m a mythical character. 

“may Bein’ a friend of the Shadow won’t help you. Pick up that bag and 
at it. 

ALLEN. But you’ve heard of Santa Claus, ain’t yer? 

MAN. Yeah. But you’re a has-been, Santa Claus. 

ALLEN. A has-been? 

MAN. Radio’s doin’ everything you used to do. And doin’ it better. 

ALLEN. But I fly through the air. 

MAN. So does radio. 

ALLEN. I come down chimneys. 

MAN. Radio comes down antennas. 

ALLEN. I give things away. 

MAN. For how many box-tops? 

ALLEN. I give things away for nothin’. 

MAN. So does radio. 

ALLEN. Raddio does, eh? 

MAN. Take It or Leave It gives away pencils. Quiz Kids give away infor- 

mation. Truth or Consequences gives away soap. Battle of Sexes gives away 

watches. Sports broadcasts give away breakfast foods. And Professor Quiz 

gives away money. 

ALLEN. Hold on, son. There’s one thing I’ve been spreadin’ for 1941 year 

that raddio ain’t givin’ away. 

MAN. Oh, yeah? What’s that? 

ALLEN. Santa Claus is givin’ good will. 

MAN. You’re nuts, Claus. 

ALLEN. Raddio ain’t — 

MAN. Radio is givin’ away sixty minutes of Good Will on a program every 

week. 

ALLEN. What program? 

MAN. The Good Will hour! 


Judged by the ‘ratings’ — those reverently regarded but not al- 


ways conclusive samples of public opinion — Mr. Allen is not the 
most popular of radio comedians. The brisker, more obvious perform- 
ers rank above him in the popular polls. Is it because an hour is too 
long for the average listener, or because the generally sardonic Allen 
humor is not for the public that is rendered hilarious by Charlie 
McCarthy? The latter theory is more likely, if one may venture a 
guess about radio’s vast, unseen and essentially mysterious public. 
Popular shows of other types have held listeners for an hour, but not 
by the same means employed by the Allen program. Irony is not a 
mass product. To be sure, irony does not prevail on his program to the 
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exclusion of straight humor and occasional touches of farce; but a 
thread of it is always there, and in his ten seasons on the air it must 
have proved baffling to more than one admirer of, say, Ed Wynn, 
Jack Pearl and, currently, the Messrs. Abbott and Costello. To expect 
Mr. Allen to have a higher audience rating than Mr. Hope, Mr. Cantor 
and Bergen-McCarthy is to be surprised that Information Please is 
not a more popular quiz show than Take It or Leave It — and for much 
the same reason. 

More significant is the fact that if the Allen program has seldom 
led the list in its field, it has never been at the bottom of it; which 
indicates — this is of course another guess — that it has found a 
steady, discriminating public. Other comedians have been enormously 
but briefly successful, and then have retired after wearing out their 
joke books, their catch phrases or the novelty of a tricky manner. 
Or they have simply been unable to adapt themselves to radio at all 
— they have tried to force upon one medium the style and approach 
of another. While they could not help knowing that their real audience 
was the ten or twenty million people listening but not seeing in homes 
across the land, they have performed out of old habit for the twelve 
hundred watching them in the studio. The result too often has been 
fatal. But Mr. Allen, a veteran of vaudeville and the musical show 
stage, did adapt himself. 

A dour-faced, tired-looking man of forty-seven, he is anything but 
content with the conditions under which he works. He chafes under 
the often ridiculous censorship foisted upon a commercial program 
by network, agency and sponsor. (No jokes about the Townsend Plan, 
lest an angered Townsendite boycott the sponsor’s product!) He 
despises the studio audience system because it alters and detracts 
from a program that should be played and written only for the listen- 
ing audience — at the same time that he admits that studio audiences 
are probably here to stay, at least in the case of such programs as his, 
because a listener who heard no studio audience applause would 
probably assume that the program was not getting across. He heartily 
dislikes business men who think they are showmen by virtue of the 
fact that they happen to be sponsoring a radio program. He envies the 
performers who, not having to put on a sideshow for a handful of 
people looking on, can talk directly and intimately to the listener 
sitting beside a radio in a living room. 

How, then, is such a comedian to go about his task? — with cen- 
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sors hovering over him; with the studio audience on his mind while 
he performs for the audience outside; with guest stars to whose style 
it may or may not be easy to adjust oneself; with the inexorable time 
limit waiting at the other end of the program, not always to be gauged 
correctly even after the most careful rehearsal; with, above all, the 
depressing conviction that the general level of an audience of fifteen 
or twenty million is all but impossible to please without resorting to 
a certain amount of the obviousness that would not do in a good inti- 
mate revue on Broadway. 

For Mr. Allen the only solution has been to hold to such standards 
as he can in a sponsored, popular medium; to do ‘what’s right for us’. 
And if the solution leaves him still unsatisfied, one suspects that his 
radio audience benefits by his impatience. For he is the most original 
as well as the wittiest comedian on the air; and while the wit is native, 
it is just possible that his irritation over many subjects is responsible 
for his keen satires, his lively burlesques. Precisely because he is 
neither satisfied nor complacent, he is forever in search of ways to 
enliven a medium that tends to become mechanical. Because, he says, 
a line that is read can rarely have the certain quality of a line extem- 
poraneously spoken, he used to bring to the microphone amateurs 
he had never seen before — people with odd occupations or enter- 
tainment specialties — and chat informally with them. He was at his 
best then, he thinks, and he would still like one serious sequence 
during which the ‘little people’ could talk. Networks do not approve 
of that on a comedy program. Nevertheless, as nearly as possible, he 
would have listeners feel that bond which exists across the footlights 
between performer and spectator in a theatre. 

In the nature of things, it cannot be the same bond. The visual 
element is missing, and with it the sense of immediate personality 
enhanced by costume, gesture, expression. But something can be done 
toward establishing that intimacy of the playhouse, and Mr. Allen 
does it in large part by ‘pace. ‘It has always seemed to me’, he said 
recently, ‘that this alleged entertainment should be geared down to 
the tempo of life in the home. If a visitor banged into your living room 
and carried on his conversation yelling and hawking his points, in the 
manner and at a tempo employed by most radio comedians, it seems 
to me that you would hasten his departure. That is why we attempt 
to assume a more leisurely gait. In my tattered estimation it befits 
the medium.’ His own delivery, he says, has not changed since he 
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came over from the theatre, and one’s recollection of his performances 
there would seem to support this. It is still the same dry, amiable 
voice, adjusted perfectly to the humor which makes its points by 
understatement and indirection, that one remembers from the first 
Little Show and Three’s a Crowd. His principal victims continue to be 
the pompous and the foolish, from Wall Street to Hollywood. That 
would suggest that he must be a student both of humor and the pass- 
ing scene. He is. 

As a student of humor, he is equipped with knowledge both aca- 
demic and practical. Born John Florence Sullivan, in Somerville, 
Mass., he worked as a boy in the Boston Public Library, where he 
pored over books on humor and mastered their contents so thor- 
oughly that to ths day he can trace a joke back through its several] 
incarnations to its origin. At eighteen he was testing the fruits of this 
research, and with it some juggling, in the rigorous school of the 
‘amateur night’. A year later he made his professional debut as ‘ Paul 
Huckle, European Entertainer’, from which he switched to ‘Freddie 
St. James’ and a red wig. By 1914 he was ‘Freddie St. James, the 
World’s Worst Juggler’, playing the ‘family time’ towns before he 
graduated to the bigger vaudeville circuits. A year in Australia, where 
he became a ventriloquist of a sort, and he was ready for the ‘big 
time’ that was a vaudeville actor’s idea of heaven: the Keith circuit, 
from which the Shuberts took him for the opposition chain they had 
founded. He was Fred Allen now, a full-fledged comedian with a 
line of patter and a bizarre wardrobe. The Shuberts engaged him for 
The Passing Show of 1922, and, although he was to be seen again in 
vaudeville, his place on the legitimate stage was assured. He had 
arrived there about ten years after he first essayed to juggle four 
balls and spring a couple of old jokes on the Boston amateur night 
circuit. 

Whether the shows were hits or flops, he went on to score personal 
successes in Artists and Models, The Greenwich Village Follies, Polly 
and, particularly, the first Little Show and Three’s a Crowd. With the 
wisdom of hindsight, it is easy to see now that the Allen of the two 
last-named shows was to be the radio performer of today. He wrote 
a large part of his own material, both sketches and monologues; 
he talked with dry malice on topics of the day; he ad-libbed so easily 
and jocularly that the pit musicians could laugh after the shows had 
been running for months. About both revues was a gay and informal 
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air, a sort of amateur spirit carried out with high professional skill, 
that he has brought over into radio. 

Although he has left the vaudeville technique far behind, he talks 
often of his vaudeville days, because they are good program material 
and because he recalls them with apparent pleasure, on the air and off. 
Where else could a performer learn so much about audiences? And 
so his theatre-vaudeville background serves another purpose also: it 
helps in the perpetual game of trying to outguess the audience. 
Without that experience of probable audience-reaction, the most 
brilliant young radio writer is handicapped. A man who knows what 
‘they’ have laughed at for the last twenty-five years — and who can 
write — is correspondingly at an advantage. No one, of course, can be 
certain about what the listening audience is going to consider funny, 
and Mr. Allen himself has few theories about it. Chiefly, there are the 
recognized comic bases of exaggeration and incongruousness. It is the 
variations that matter. They are as numerous and effective as a 
comedian is inventive and skilful, which, Mr. Allen being the come- 
dian he is, means that his program’s supply of them is endless. It is 
probably a tribute to him that other comics have borrowed liberally 
from him. Ironically, this theft of ideas and even of quips verbatim, 
has stirred him to new and better notions, lest his program be weak- 
ened or appear derivative. 

For the problem of material, in radio, is incessant. A single routine 
carried a vaudeville act for at least a season, sometimes for years. 
A broadcast program is gone in an hour. A musical comedy has a 
five-weeks’ tryout in Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, with time 
to experiment, to cut, to replace this bit with that. The audience’s 
opinion of an air show is never registered until it is too late to do 
anything about it. And, by that time, the performer and his company 
are busy on next week’s program — in this case, sixty minutes of text 
and music, minus the ‘commercials’. The preparation and timing of 
the script are like the fashioning of a precision instrument. 

Of the ranking comedians the majority are part-time radio per- 
formers who are otherwise busy with stage or films. Mr. Allen’s entire 
professional life is directed toward next Sunday night’s broadcast, and 
his schedule is relentless. The smallest part of it, in terms of a week, 
is the broadcast itself. An hour after the show is over he is conferring 
with his writers about the next program. By Wednesday night he 
has written the ‘Newsreel’ and rewritten the guest star sequence and 
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sketch from drafts submitted by his writers. On the following day he 
rewrites the college guest sequence and integrates the whole show. On 
Friday he rehearses and works on dialogue cuts from I P.M. to 9 
P.M., and spends that night rewriting the entire script. On Sunday, 
the day of the broadcast, he rehearses from 10 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 
and from 2 P.M. to 3 P.M. Then the script is polished again and read 
in final form. At about 8:40 P.M., with a good comedian’s nonchalance, 
as if he had been on vacation since his appearance the preceding 
Sunday, he goes out on the stage to ‘warm up’ that studio audience 
whose presence he resents as a matter of principle. 

Once he alone wrote the script, and for four years he had only one 
collaborator. Now he has three, over whom he presides as a kind of 
city editor, copy-reader and rewrite man, changing their assignments 
occasionally to prevent staleness, and retouching and revising their 
work to give the program a unity of tone. Two writers set up the 
structure for the satiric sketch; another writes the ‘guest spots’ (one 
for a visiting celebrity, another for a talented college boy or girl); 
Mr. Allen writes the ‘Newsreel’, reading nine newspapers and four 
magazines in search of ideas to keep it going. Some of the company — 
Charlie Cantor, Minerva Pious, John Brown, Allan Reed — work in 
other radio shows, as do Al Goodman and his orchestra. Mr. Allen, 
Portland Hoffa (Mrs. Allen) and Kenny Baker appear exclusively in 
this one. In either case, their personalities and special talents are now 
merged as in a good repertory company, the writers writing with an 
exact knowledge of individual capabilities, the actors acting with an 
easy assurance of one another’s mannerisms and tempo. Their collec- 
tive range is wide: Miss Hoffa for comedy, Mr. Baker for comedy 
and songs, and Miss Pious and the Messrs. Brown, Cantor and Reed 
for sundry comic character parts requiring any or all of thirty or forty 
dialects. 

On the air, as in the theatre, styles of comedy differ vastly. No one 
has yet achieved a comedy technique that is pure radio. A few have 
more nearly approached it than others, and of these the most inter- 
esting and the most creative is the sometime juggler who became 
another kind of actor and who learned to write. But, when you reflect 
upon it, his preeminence is not so surprising. The actor-author tradi- 
tion is old, sound and distinguished, and the radio is another and a 
logical haven for it. 
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Just as it is not necessary to be a hen to tell a good egg, so you do not need 
to bea photogr apher to tella Gjon Mili photograph. However, when it comes 
to writing a description of Mili’s technique of multi-flash photography, it is 
dangerous to be a novice on the subject, as THEATRE ARTS discovered when 
it ventured into a nest of inaccuracies while trying to describe his methods in 
the March issue. Here then is Mr. Mili’s own explanation of the technique 
which makes possible a photogr raph such as that above, of Ethel Butler, a 
dancer in Martha Graham’s group. ‘ Briefly, the procedure is this: the camera 
is held open throughout the period of a phrase while lights equipped with 
Edgerton high- speed tubes are flashed repeatedly — in order to impress a 
multiplicity of images on the same plate. The pattern can be changed at will 
by altering the rapidity of the flashing. The majority of patterns exhibited 
in the recent Museum of Modern Art show of my dance photographs were 
achieved with the aid of three lights which flashed three to fifteen times a 
second, depending on the speed of the movement.’ 


Gjon Mili 











Demotte Galleries 








MOTHER AND CHILD MAI-MAT SZE 


A painting by Mai-Mai Sze, talented daughter of the one-time Chinese am- 
bassador to the United States, seems a particularly appropriate choice to 
represent an exhibition whose subtitle is ‘Art to Smash the Axis’ (all the 
proceeds to go to British, Chinese and Russian War Relief). A collection of 
paintings loaned by distinguished people of the stage, screen and radio, this 
show has been gathered together by J. B. Neumann and Mrs. Donald Ogden 
Stewart and will run at the Demotte Galleries through April, before starting 
in condensed form — on a tour of the country. The artists whose works 
are exhibited are as notable and varied as their lenders, ranging all the way 
from Renoir to Portinari, from Saroyan (yes, William Saroyan) to Dali. 
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CARNIVAL EVENING HENRI ROUSSEAU 


From the exhibition at The Museum of Modern Art running until May. 
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SABOTEUR 

Alfred Hitchcock, master of ‘mystery mellers’, dealer in breathless moments, 
gives generously of his wares in his latest picture, Sadoteur. Airplane fac- 
tories, dams and battleships fall prey to the menace of his villains; a spy 
ring flourishes in the midst of a nighly respectable mansion; there are chases 
aplenty, and even the Statue of Liberty plays a part, holding her torch aloft 
to lead the villain on to final retribution. These two pages represent the 
metamorphosis of a typical short sequence from script to final product. The 
section of the script quoted on the opposite page describes the scene in which 
our hero Barry is chased by a detective and does him in. It is broken down 
as always into short visual units with the action of camera as well as actors 
clearly indicated. At the bottom of that page are shorthand sketches which 
Hitchcock has made for the cameraman, indicating (left) how Barry floats 
to the two boulders while the camera cranes back, and (right) how Barry will 
appear in relation to the boulders and to the detective’s feet. On this page 

(left) are a studio artist’s finished drawings of the next instant, when Barry 
reaches up and knocks the detective into the water; and finally (right) the 
actual scene from the completed film. From the first, Alfred Hitchcock has 
conceived the sequence in terms of the final moving frames, which is why his 
films are never dull, even though their melodramatic devices be as remi- 
niscent as are most of those in Sadoteur. 
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Hitchcock in Action, drawing by 
Alan Baxter, a member of his cast. 


Alfred Hitchcock’s 


Saboteur 


gar script of Saboteur, which Universal 
will release this month, is credited to 
Dorothy Parker, Joan Harrison and Peter — 
Viertel; but Alfred Hitchcock’s alchemy is already Sacks upon it, 
making even the cumbersome written form a graphic forecast of its 
film destiny. The following is a typical chase scene; as in most Hitch- 
cock scripts, speech has given way to action at the crucial moment. 





EXT. RIVER — DAY — SEMI CLOSE sHoT. We see Barry struggling along 
underneath the water. As he comes slightly to the surface CAMERA 
PANS uP and shows a waterfall nearby. He comes to two great boul- 
ders, set close together... . 

cLosEuP. We see Barry’s mouth and nose emerge from the water, as 
he fills his lungs with air... . 

LONG sHoT. A detective climbs over the rocks searching for Barry. 
SEMI CLOSEUP. As Detective comes right to the boulders, Barry goes 
under the surface of the water. 

CLOSEUP — BARRY’S FACE under the water. 

SEMI LONG SHOT. We see, as if we were under the water with Barry, the 
detective standing on the boulder directly above. He looks to right 
and left, then looks down — he actually seems to be staring into 
Barry’s face. His form, distorted and preposterously foreshortened 
by the water, seems to ripple and quiver. . . . 

SEMI CLOSE sHoT. Suddenly Barry shoots up above the surface and 
with handcuffed wrists swings sav- 
agely at the ankles of the man above 
him. 

SEMI LONG sHOT. The Detective, 
knocked off his balance, and with 
a loud cry, falls off the boulder 


and is whirled away downstream. 
































Dwight Deere Wiman 
JOHN VAN DRUTEN 


F THE many changes in the theatre of the last thirty years, one 
O that is most frequently listed and lamented is the passing of the 
producer as a figure and a force. Nostalgic memories of Belasco, 
Frohman and Henry Miller, with their personalities and their policies, 
have led to the belief that the producer of today is a characterless, 
hit-or-miss opportunist or speculator, whose name on the programme 
signifies no more than the fact that it was he who put up or found the 
money necessary to launch the show. While a little study of the records 
will dispose of most of this notion, a certain cloudiness remains to 
hang around the figure of the theatrical manager and the principles by 
which he operates. A playwright, meeting members of the laity, is 
often asked ‘What is Mr. X. /ike? Does he really know anything about 
the theatre? How does anyone get to be a producer, anyway?’, and 
these are the questions that I want to answer, not so much from my 
own experiences, as from a long and valued acquaintance with a 
Broadway manager who may claim to have earned himself a place of 
some significance in the American theatre. 

Dwight Deere Wiman, who has this year presented his fiftieth stage 
production, is a man of forty-six, whose career has an added interest 
in the fact that he was in no way raised in the theatre, and did not 
‘get to be a producer’ through the more usual avenues of apprentice- 
ship as stage-manager, press agent or office-boy. He became a producer 
because he loved the theatre and had private means sufficient to enable 
him to indulge that love. It is this latter fact, together with such other 
items as a wide acquaintance, an appreciation of the better things of 
life, personal charm, and rather more than average good looks, that 
have sometimes earned him such descriptions as a ‘dilettante’, a 
‘playboy in the theatre’ and a ‘gentleman-producer’, all of which an- 
noy him a great deal, especially the first. ‘Anyone who thinks that I 
am not in the theatre as a business is crazy’ he has many times said. 

Let us look at the facts. The younger of two sons, he was raised 
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with the family business as his obvious destination. This was John 
Deere & Co., manufacturers of ploughs and farm machinery, in Mo- 
line, Ill., and so completely had he accepted his future that by his 
fourth form year at preparatory school he had already decided to enter 
the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale, feeling it wise, in view of his 
destiny, to lean away from the aesthetic or academic sides of educa- 
tion. He has never regretted this. ‘It kept me’, he says, ‘from becoming 
a prig.’ 

But the theatre had already beckoned. At the age of seven he saw 
his first play in Detroit; at fourteen he was going to the theatre regu- 
larly in Chicago, where he saw Madame Sherry four times. The star of 
that production was Lina Abarbanell, who is now a permanent mem- 
ber of his office staff, assisting in all his musical productions. We can 
hear in this the first faint announcement of a theme which is later to 
become the predominant motif of his career, in which he has gathered 
and kept around him anyone whose work he has especially admired; 
but the full development of that theme is still a number of years away. 

It was at the Hill School at Pottstown, Pa., that the siren song 
first became audible. Confined to the sick room with tonsilitis, he 
made friends with an older boy named Frank Tuttle, similarly throat- 
and stage-struck. The throat affection did not prevent them from 
talking theatre together steadily for two weeks, and when Tuttle left 
the hospital it was with the remark, ‘Some day you and I will work 
together in the theatre.’ 

Several years then went by. At Yale, the young Wiman was a 
member of the Dramatic Association, for which he played the female 
roles, notably Cressida, and Mrs. Cheveley in 4n Ideal Husband. 
Monty Woolley was the dramatic coach. But all of this was still a 
sideline. Before his college years were finished, the war came. He 
enlisted in the Naval Reserve Force in which he served for two years 
and then, at twenty-four, entered John Deere & Co., where he spent 
two more years in the Sales and Accounting Departments. At the 
end of that time a telegram arrived. It was from Frank Tuttle, and it 
said, ‘I have a job for you. It isn’t quite what I promised in your sec- 
ond form year at school, but it is connected with entertainment.’ The 
telegram went on to explain that the job concerned the Film Guild, an 
organization which Tuttle was then forming in the East. The young 
business man carried this time-bomb in his pocket for three weeks, 
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telling no one about it. At the end of that period, he produced it for 
parental inspection and discussion. Contrary to all tradition, no oppo- 
sition whatsoever was forthcoming. 

That, then, was the first turning point. Wiman came to New York 
and joined the Film Guild. If you ask him what he did, he will tell you 
that he did a little bit of everything. ‘We all wrote, and we all acted.’ 
(The ‘all’ included such names, recurrent later in his career, as Osgood 
Perkins and Townsend Martin.) ‘I ground second camera, did some 
cutting, and when I wasn’t doing anything else was to be found sitting 
right under the tripod, trying to learn how it was all done.’ The theme, 
indicated above, can be heard again here through the names of John 
Sola, then the Guild’s ‘prop boy’, now a regular stage-manager for the 
Wiman productions, and of Mary Trimble, then a stenographer, 
and ever since then Mr. Wiman’s personal secretary. The permanent 
office force, of which he is prouder than almost anything else in his 
record, and of which anyone who has ever been associated with a Wi- 
man production will always speak with warm affection, was already 
beginning to be assembled. 

Two years later the Film Guild dissolved, but in its last stages a 
great figure had been associated with it. This was Maude Adams, who 
was evincing an interest in colour photography, and after the rest dis- 
banded Mr. Wiman stayed on, working with her, learning from her, 
being coached by her to play Aladdin in a colour film that never ma- 
terialised, listening to her stories of the theatre and of Frohman, and 
treasuring everything she could tell him of the mystery of technique. 

Another theme begins to sound here, equally significant in the 
Wiman career. It is the theme of reverence for the ‘old gods’, whom he 
feels the younger generation are too often apt to criticise or dismiss. 
It was the young Wiman’s belief (and still is that of the Wiman of 
today) that there is much to be learned from them, and it was from 
one of these, of whom he still speaks with the profoundest love and 
admiration, that his real chance to enter the theatre was given him. 

In 1924 he went to see the tryout of a play called Nerves. This was 
a collaboration between John Farrar and Stephen Vincent Benét, 
and Mr. Wiman’s presence was due only to the fact that he had known 
both authors at Yale. It was as a friend merely that he started to tell 
them, in the lobby during intermission, what he thought was wrong 
with their show. They were joined by the producer, William A. Brady, 
Jr., and somewhere in the background hovered the figure of old Mr. 
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Brady, known in theatrical circles as ‘Pop’. Mr. Wiman talked; the 
authors listened and demurred; and suddenly ‘Pop’ intervened. ‘I 
don’t know who this young man is,’ he said, ‘but you boys do the re- 
writing just the way that he’s telling you.’ 

The revisions were made, and Mr. Wiman backed his judgment 
with some added capital. It was his first venture in the theatre. 
Among the members of the cast was Kenneth MacKenna, whose 
brother, Jo Mielziner, was then a painter who had not yet thought of 
working in the theatre. Today, he designs the scenery for at least half 
the Wiman shows. Here again the recurrent motif can be heard. 

Nerves, despite its rewriting, was a failure, but out of it came the 
Brady-Wiman partnership, with ‘Pop’ still in the background as an 
admired and respected adviser. If you ask him to-day what he en- 
visioned then as an ideal for his producing career, Mr. Wiman will 
tell you that he wanted to be as like Winthrop Ames as possible. He 
wanted to do plays that he himself thought attractive; he wanted 
things to be ‘good-looking’, and he had a leaning towards comedies. 
He cannot be more explicit than that, and it still obtains as a rough 
summary of his policy to-day. Wiman shows are ‘good-looking’; they 
reflect his personal taste in entertainment; and comedy (musical or 
otherwise) is the predominant note. 

From 1924 to 1927 the firm of Brady and Wiman produced six 
failures in succession, although one of the earliest was distinguished 
enough to win them position and respect. This was the late Sidney 
Howard’s Lucky Sam McCarver, that fascinating yet somehow unsatis- 
factory experiment in dual biography, memorable for some of the most 
brilliant playwriting of the twenties. There is also another worth 
mentioning. Every producer has his own pet ‘flops’, which he loves 
better than most of his successes, and the first of these in the Wiman 
career was a play called Devils by Daniel Rubin, produced in 1926. 
It was a drama dealing with the lives of inland folk in Mississippi: it 
received the finest notices of any play that he has presented, and it 
ran for 29 performances. The only explanation that he can give for its 
failure is that it was ‘too sad’. That, at any rate, was the phrase that 
he heard, as word-of-mouth comment, as he stood unrecognized at 
night in Leblang-Gray’s cut-rate offices, listening to customers’ rea- 
sons for refusing to buy. 

It was in 1927 that the tide turned with three hits in one season. 
These were The Command to Love, an entertaining and risqué foreign 
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adaptation; Women Go On Forever, described by Robert Benchley as 
“a gawky masterpiece’, a melodrama by the author of the mistreated 
Devils, and Robert Sherwood’s The Road to Rome, with Jane Cowl and 
Philip Merivale. This play (which remains as Mr. Wiman’s longest 
run) had originally been sent to the management with the name of 
another actress attached to it. It was Mr. Wiman who thought of Jane 
Cowl and said that he would not do it without her. For a long time this 
seemed impossible of achievement, but on Christmas Eve of 1926 the 
last of the obstacles was removed and Mr. Wiman telephoned Mr. 
Sherwood that plans for production could now go ahead. The small 
Sherwood daughter, aged about six, asked her father as he hung up the 
receiver, to whom he had been talking. Mr. Sherwood answered, 
‘Santa Claus’. 

Brady and Wiman was now a hit-producing firm. In the next year 
came another Sherwood play, The Queen’s Husband, and a comedy by 
Townsend Martin (of the Film Guild). This was called 4 Most Im- 
moral Lady, starred Alice Brady, sister of the co-producer, ran for 160 
performances, and was staged by Mr. Wiman himself, as also was the 
first Little Show, presented in the next year. From the beginning, 
Brady and Wiman had promised themselves that they would do a 
musical one day, but had sworn that they would not attempt it for 
ten years. It was Tom Weatherley who broke them down. He had 
joined the management (need I say he is still with it?) at the time of 
The Road to Rome as press agent, and had since been staging small 
Sunday night revue shows for the Shuberts, from which experience he 
managed to fascinate the Brady and Wiman management with the 
production of an intimate revue. 

The fact that Mr. Wiman staged The Little Show is almost the only 
thing that seems now to be forgotten about it. No one, except those 
who have worked in one of his productions, knows what a good director 
he can be. The trouble is that producing plays keeps him too busy to 
direct them. Almost always one show is in preparation during the 
rehearsals of another, although he says that his dream would be to 
make one production a year only. His directoral talents, therefore, 
have been confined mostly to assistance, and to watching and advising 
on productions which he has put into the hands of other directors, 
husbanding his knowledge and experience, and offering it only when 
asked. For the most part he slips in and out of rehearsals unobserved, 
standing at the back of the theatre and, if an argument arises, dis- 
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appearing rapidly into the Men’s Room; but in moments of crisis he 
is always on hand and his amiability is suddenly transformed into a 
most comforting decisiveness. In the final stages he is steadily around, 
and apt to sit up all night watching the scenery being moved in and 
set up; he takes a large hand in the lighting; produces copious notes 
after Dress Rehearsals; and at previews, out-of-town showings and 
Opening Nights, he is usually in a box or hidden behind curtains, 
watching the audience rather than the stage. He can always tell you 
where their attention began to flag; on which lines they nudged each 
other appreciatively, and on which they fidgeted, valuable information 
to an author and a director. 

The Brady and Wiman partnership dissolved in 1930, the reason 
being mainly that Brady was unsympathetic to his partner’s growing 
interest in musicals, and was, too, losing some of his own enthusiasm 
for the threatre. In 1930 Mr. Wiman made his first solo production 
with The Vinegar Tree, by Paul Osborn, which ran for over two hun- 
dred performances. In the years that followed came such hits as Gay 
Divorce, She Loves Me Not, and the Ballet Musical, On Your Toes, 
which started the long association with Rodgers and Hart. The domi- 
nant theme is sounding at full strength now. Weatherley, as press 
agent and sometimes co-producer; as directors, Joshua Logan (whose 
name can first be found as a stage-manager for The Distaff Side) and 
the late Auriol Lee (also sometimes as a co-producer); Jo Mielziner 
and Raymond Sovey for the scenery; Lucinda Ballard for the cos- 
tumes; Rodgers and Hart for musicals; Paul Osborn and myself as 
straight playwrights; and Lina Abarbanell, Mary Trimble, Forrest 
Haring and Jack Del Bondio in the office; these have been the Wiman 
regulars for the past ten years, constituting his ‘stable’, as he some- 
times calls it, of which he is greatly proud, and his loyalty to which is 
perhaps his primary canon in the theatre. Generally, Mr. Wiman 
says, he believes in keeping a permanent nucleus, and an open mind. 

The remainder of the story is too recent to need recounting, al- 
though mention must be made of Paul Osborn’s Morning’s at Seven. 
Like a whole novel of American middle class life enchantingly un- 
folded on the stage, it was received without enthusiasm by the critics, 
ran for 44 performances, during which it attracted a small army of 
aficionados, and ranks as Mr. Wiman’s favorite production. 

Inspected then, in this amount of detail, the record scarcely emerges 
as that of a dilettante. It is the record, rather, of a man of taste and dis- 
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crimination, loving his theatre and his fellow-workers, enjoying his 
job and contributing great knowledge and experience to its per- 
formance. The keynote of his productions is almost always distinction 
backed by attractiveness; the word from those who have worked in 
them is always one of praise for courtesy and consideration to a degree 
rarely received from a theatrical producer. 

He has few plans for the future beyond a desire to continue as he is 
going. He wants one day to doa fourth Little Show; also a new produc- 
tion of Victor Herbert’s The Red Mill, with the book refurbished; and 
he cherishes a dream of one day making a production of Troilus and 
Cressida, although he has no ideas of playing Cressida himself this 
time. Of the lessons that the theatre has taught him he ranks first and 
last the unwisdom of ever being persuaded to commit himself to any- 
thing over which he is not personally excited. He regrets nothing in 
his career that he did because he wanted to do it, and that, by itself, 
is as satisfactory a ‘Nunc Dimittis’ as most of us could hope to make. 


An Argentine Painter 


— DE PIETRO DE TORRAS is an Argentine painter much ad- 
mired. Her canvases are generally realistic in their method and 
approach, details of the life and chiefly of the struggles of the simpler 
people of her country. There are children burdened by loads too heavy 
for their backs, and tattered street musicians, a man overcome by 
death on the pavement and women unloading orange boats at the 
docks. By way of complement or contrast to the sad humanity of these 
portrayals, Sefiora de Pietro has done a whole series of Argentine 
dances, old and new, a fascinating record. The dances are exactly 
documented as to costume and movement, but precision is never 
allowed to interfere with the life of the dance itself or with its variety. 
There is the firmeza, danced in the open air in the country, the cuando 
as they performed it in the salons many years ago (both reproduced 
on the following pages) and a dozen other dances, some of them caught 
by the painter’s brush at half a dozen different moments. There is a 
particularly lovely and gracious quality in these Argentine dance 
forms; they are simple and human and flowing; they seem quickly to 
develop a sense of familiarity, of association with something remem- 
bered as lovely, even by people who have never been to the Argentine. 
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‘LA FIRMEZA’, PAINTING BY AURORA DE PIETRO DE TORRAS 
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DESIGN FOR ESTANCIA HORACIO BUTLER 


Estancia is one of the new works produced by the American Ballet, Lincoln 
Kirstein, director, on its South American tour in collaboration with South 
American artists. The theme of the ballet is the feudal life that still obtains 
on the plains of Argentina. The setting by Horacio Butler, Argentina’s 
‘finest painter in oils’, catches perfectly, as Lincoln Kirstein reports in the 
following pages, ‘the wide spaces of the campo with dull red accents of iso- 
lated resting beasts and the tall thin metal water-wheel, whirring like a 
swarm of tin bees above the wheat’. The score is by the Argentine composer, 
Alberto Ginaster, correlated with words from the epic, Martin Fierro, by 
Hernandez, ‘the Pushkin and Byron of the Pampas’. To the ballet’s choreog- 
raphy, George Balanchine has brought an intimate acquaintance with a 
similar feudal pattern of agrarian life in South Russia. Buenos Aires saw 
the premiére of Estancia last summer. Now the Colén Theatre has added 
the ballet to its opera season, a return engagement for director, choreog- 
rapher and American Ballet dancers headed by Lew Christensen. 
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PASTORELA 


While the ballet-opera on a Mexican theme which the American Ballet took 
with it for its South American tour was prepared at its home base, Pastore/a 
is likewise a product of inter-America collaboration. José Martinez, a member 
of the company and himself a Mexican, not only dug back into his memory 
of the annual festival play given in his home village, its music, setting and 
words, but went back to gather detailed material on costumes and properties 
and to return with an ancient prompt-book. He provided the pencil sketches 
from which Alvin Colt created the set, costumes and properties, pictured in 
part above. The score was transcribed and rearranged by Paul Bowles, who, 
as Lincoln Kirstein says, ‘has lived a long time in Mexico and understands, 
as few Americans do, the strange combination of Italian opera, Spanish 
church-service, Indian song, nineteenth-century band-music, and U. S. jazz 
which provides the peculiar flavor to this contemporary utterance.’ All this 
was caught by the choreographer, Lew Christensen, in collaboration with 
José Fernandez, the classic Mexican dancer, in a work whose simple and 
naive authenticity delighted and amazed South American audiences. 























Latin American Music for Ballet 


LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


T WILL never be the same again. And about how few things can one 
I say that with relief in these grim, exhilarating days? A house 
cleaning is long overdue in the field of ballet, and this war may acci- 
dentally turn the trick. It is music, more than ideas, scenery or cos- 
tumes, and exactly as much as the dancing itself, which has made 
Russian ballet the influential ballet in this century. It is natural that 
now we should be interested in an American repertory for our growing 
list of American dancers, and again it is sure to be music that inspires 
and supports a new repertory, music that comes, as it has in the past, 
either from authentic folk sources or from their effect on talented 
musicians. There is one source which may prove even richer than 
those more directly at hand, since it boasts the fascination of the ex- 
otic. It is colorful to start with, yet legitimately so; Latin American 
musicians may easily offer ballet the most influential body of lyric 
works since the Russian Renaissance. 

Recently I conducted a ballet company through the length and 
breadth of South America, where we presented Latin American 
works (some shown before, others prepared for the tour, or during it) 
and where new works were commissioned for our future. A recapitula- 
tion of the salient facts attending the preparation of these ballets 
may illuminate some of the central problems facing anyone engaged 
in similar work. 

We started with Pastorela, a ballet-opera on a Mexican theme, 
avoiding the golden Aztecs and their plumed mantles, who, however 
appealing in prints, are dead in stage-dancing. We tried to find a 
subject which was alive, yet which touched the traditional. We were 
fortunate in that one of the members of our company, José Martinez, 
was himself Mexican and had seen annual festival plays outside of the 
town of Linares, in Nuevo Leén, in which his father had once per- 
formed. He went home and gathered detailed material on costumes, 
properties, and returned with the ancient manuscript prompt-book 
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from his small village. He knew all the music of this play by heart. 
But the question remained, how were we to transform some seven 
hours of continuous music and recited song, involving all the males of a 
whole village, into a ballet no longer than half an hour, engaging not 
more than twenty-five dancers, and only twelve of them boys? 

First of all, Paul Bowles transcribed and rearranged the music 
which Martinez sang to him. Bowles has lived a long time in Mexico 
and understands, as few North Americans do, the strange combination 
of Italian opera, Spanish church-service, Indian song, nineteenth- 
century band-music, and U. S. jazz which provides the peculiar flavor 
to this contemporary utterance. After discussions which ranged over 
a year from the original conception, Bowles retired to Taxco to com- 
plete his score for large orchestra. The instrumentation was worked 
out with the talented Indian composer, Blas Galindo, to give the 
impression of being heard in the open air, and the instruments used 
could have come from a village band. 

Alvin Colt took Martinez’ detailed pencil sketches and created cos- 
tumes that were theatricalizations of the store clothes of the contem- 
porary town- and field-worker, ornamented with big paper festival 
roses and ornamental ganchos, i.e., the crooks made each year for 
the Christmas Shepherds. Lew Christensen, with the collaboration of 
José Fernandez, the classic Mexican dancer, designed steps and pat- 
terns which, while they were simple in outline, were sufficiently 
theatrical to engage the attention of an audience concentrated in a 
theatre, not in the open air, not conscious of all the accidents of clouds 
and wind, but facing an interior artificial set stage. Christensen, an 
experienced choreographer, cleverly employed spurs, bull whip, the 
long redozos continually to be rearranged in new folds, the almost 
involuntary ritual of crossing and genuflexion, the removal of the 
men’s sombreros, and the repeated half-danced processionals, to create 
a homely yet entirely credible atmosphere of the gestures of ordinary 
people and events on an extraordinary ceremonial occasion. 

The words were sung in Spanish with extraordinary tact by Pres- 
ton Corsa and James Doyle. These boys are trained singers, but here 
they used a high, rasping range which approximated voices in the 
open air. Combining the unaccompanied voices, often a full octave 
apart, with curious slurs and wavering, they caught the style of the 
authentic racial and geographic source, and this combination of voice 
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and orchestra was most important to the whole flavor of the piece. 

This is enough to indicate that considerable care was spent on the 
preparation of this work. There were also innumerable compromises 
and readjustments that had to be met. Martinez was a constant, 
carping barometer of what not to do (and what the gringos usually 
did). While perhaps few people born outside of Mexico would have 
detected any stylistic error, nevertheless his rigid attention to detail 
gave the ballet a consistency which was always sensed even if one 
did not consciously notice it. We were naturally nervous about the 
reception of the ballet in the Latin countries. We used the Spanish 
language, a religious subject, and contemporary music. But it was 
universally successful, and repeatedly critics praised us for our glori- 
fication of the familiar material. 

In Brazil, the strains of the Portuguese, Indian, Islamic and Negro 
are an embarrassment of riches. A whole literature of lyric sources 
remains to be explored. We wished to do something for a starter, but 
we were touring continually and must temporarily remain ignorant 
of the enormous country except for Rio and Sao Paulo. So we under- 
took a minimum job, using a brilliant and effective orchestral score, 
the ‘Fourth (unpublished) Brazilian Fantasy’ of Francisco Mignone, 
and setting equivalent choreography to it. There was, in this case, 
no suggestion of folklore. George Balanchine, closely following the 
music, adapted the atmosphere of tropical excitement and relaxation 
to ballet movement. Fantasia Brasileira was as Brazilian, in a sense, 
as Prince Igor is Tartar or early Slav. But Balanchine had seen the 
beaches and the tiny hill settlements, in the hills above Rio. We had 
all gone to a Samba School, heard bands in cheap dance-halls, and 
our dancers themselves felt the weather and the Brazilian light. 

Much more can be done with other material. We talked to the 
painter Candido Portinari in Rio and the composer Camargo Guar- 
nieri in Sao Paulo about the ‘Caterinetta’, a wonderful children’s 
singing pageant-game memorializing the discovery of Brazil, with 
shipwrecks, fights and happy landings. But this takes time, consid- 
eration, and full collaboration on the spot. 

In Argentina we soon discovered that the port of Buenos Aires 
was not the country, and the tango was by no means a gaucho dance. 
We visited a farm and received a strong impression of the feudal 
life of the plains — the landlord, his domestics, the relations with 
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neighbors and, by the service of the daily postman, with the distant 
Port. Our ballet Estancia had a most fortunate partnership. Balan- 
chine had been brought up in South Russia where a similar feudal 
agrarian life obtained, the same familiarity with horses and cattle, 
male dominance, the patriarchal office of the head of the house. 
Horacio Butler, Argentina’s finest painter in oils, caught perfectly 
the wide spaces of the campo with dull red accents of isolated resting 
beasts, and the tall thin metal water-wheel, whirring like a swarm 
of tin bees above the wheat. Alberto Ginastera’s score incorporates 
songs, which are so important to any characteristic national treat- 
ment. At our suggestion, he used as words the noble opening and 
closing strophes of the epic, Martin Fierro, by Hernandez, the Pushkin 
and Byron of the pampas. 

Estancia opens with « guitar serenade, praising a lady (Balanchine 
insists on calling her Miss Argentina) reclining on a nodding, gar- 
landed bull, the forestage draped in azure and white, the proscenium 
crowned by the sun, which combine to make their flag. The action is 
calm, orderly — slow and hot in the day, slow and cool in the night. 
Ginastera’s score admirably captures the quivering heat, the sudden 
shuddering flight of birds, the flitter of butterflies over the grain, the 
heavy march of the cattle, prodded by the gauchos. Here a solution 
has been attempted entirely opposite to our Mexican ballet. There is 
nothing naive, nothing planned to seem accidental. Everything is 
considered for its symbolic effect. The style is not familiar and small 
but noble and large. All is solid and unconcerned like returning har- 
vests and plantings. Yet it does not recall a past time. In epochless 
dress, it consolidates the living praise of the country. 

When we reached Chile, I felt that, for the time being, we had 
enough of consciously chosen national pieces. I asked Domingo Santa 
Cruz, brilliant organizer of the culture of his country, both plastic 
and musical, for a score to be danced, whose only qualification was 
that it should sound well, regardless of subject. He took me to his 
house and played on his small chamber organ five short pieces scored 
for strings. 

The name of the ballet immediately suggested itself. This was ‘The 
Noble Dances of the Vice Roy’. In an idiom not removed from Hinde- 
mith, yet based on Spanish mediaeval music rather than German, 
Santa Cruz indicated very powerfully the irresistible, cold earnestness 
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of the white conqueror, the narrow nobility of his provincial society, 
the thin silk and steel tie with a far-away Imperial Court, and the 
steady sun which beat on his hot armor and which finally was to 
give the land back to the heirs of conqueror and conquered. And yet 
these Cinco Piezas Breves have no plot, describe no dancing, provide 
no individual variations. In their clear musical essence they are 
simply a statement of the dominant feelings of their author about the 
place in which he had been born. 

We are fortunate to be faced with a mine so rich. Yet all this ma- 
terial can be wasted or mistreated by superficial hands. We have, all 
of us, a great obligation to bring to it the care and deep interest which 
is its due. It will reward us many times over. But we must have all 
the time the close, active collaboration of the heroic men who have 
established their own national expression in their own time — such 
people as Heitor Villa-Lobos in Brazil, Juan José Castro in Argentina, 
Carlos Isamit in Chile, and Carlos Chavez in Mexico. These are all 
composers. Painters are enormously helpful and there are many of 
them, but the new repertory remains essentially a musical problem. 

It is useless to work towards a new repertory without the re- 
straining hand of those artists whose instinct indicates our style. 
Nor will they lightly encourage a simple-minded or facile attitude 
towards those precious treasures of singing and dancing which are 
the soundest monuments of Latin-American culture. 

















The Film: International Medium 
C. A. LEJEUNE 


NE of the biggest hits in the London cinema today is a drama of 
O the Soviet ski-troops, called In the Rear of the Enemy. The trade 
press, oddly enough, gave it a cold welcome. When reviewing it for the 
exhibitors, they referred to ‘Heavy-handed propagandist angles . . . 
Unknown cast . . . Fair production and photography.’ In conversa- 
tion, the trade reviewers were briefer and less cagey. Frankly, they 
said, ‘it stinks’. 

Yet this film, this ‘heavy-handed’ piece, is drawing the crowds in 
the West End. Exhibitors, taking the hint, are busy booking it up 
and down the country. Technicians at the studios are discussing its 
niceties. Even the suburban public has got wind of its quality. Last 
week, at one local Home Guard, it was the main topic of conversation. 

It is, of course, natural that we should be interested in anything 
Russian just now, but what is the special attraction of this special 
picture? It is not, I am sure, just the topical battle-note. As a matter 
of fact, In the Rear of the Enemy isn’t so topical. The enemy, so far as 
it is possible to identify him at all, is not the German but the Finn, 
and the film was made two winters ago during a war in which we were 
not immediately involved. 

For all its battlescapes, In the Rear of the Enemy is a folk piece, 
presenting the lives of Russian soldiers in the world of 50 below zero. 
It shows us an unfamiliar countryside of frozen wastes, thin woods 
ghostly in the winter sunshine, black pools of water, and the life-line 
of the telephone cable snaking for miles across the snow from outpost 
to lonely farmhouse. It shows us the way the soldiers use their skis, 
the way they tend to fallen comrades, fumbling with numbed fingers 
for the first-aid kit preciously wrapped in the bosom of their tunics. 
For the first time, watching the precise, almost leisurely turns of the 
skiers in deadly pursuit, we see as grim drama what used to be a Sonja 
Henie ice-carnival. In the Rear of the Enemy has been made by the 
Moscow Soviet Youth Studio, with a simplicity designed for children 
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and suitable for foreigners. It is a real bit of Russian life, more vivid 
than anything the journalists have been able to tell. 

More than ever in these days, since the war has brought country 
after country into the spotlight, are we anxious to know something 
about these foreign people, their ways of living, their ideals, their food 
and clothes, their amusements. If we are to remake any fit and success- 
ful scheme of a world after the war, it is imperative that we should 
learn to understand one another better. How is that to be done, for the 
millions who can never hope to travel? By books, yes. But there are 
still many people who cannot read or who will not read, and still more 
who cannot apprehend what they read. By radio, certainly. But — 
since vision is always more direct in its appeal than sound — primarily 
by film. 

The film is a true international medium, and its initially visual 
quality frees it to a large extent from the language barrier. It can 
convey a meaning, although of course with varying intensity, to peo- 
ple of all races, all ages and most stages of mental development. Any- 
one can understand something of a picture. Unlike reading, it doesn’t 
demand a certain standard of acquired education. All that it needs is 
a certain familiarity with the tricks of the medium, which comes 
naturally with practice as speech comes naturally to a human being. 
A child taken to the cinema for the first time cannot grasp the picture 
fully. The second time he understands more. By about the third time 
he has it. I am told that the same thing applies to the native audiences 
in Africa. Pictures that are sent to their fit-up screens have to be 
made very simply at first, in a special way, without breaks in the 
continuity. They can grasp the straightforward scenes, but there 
must be no cuts or flashbacks lest they fancy they are watching a 
different picture. 

But once these simple rules are learnt, the tricks of film-narrative 
mastered by experience, every picture tells a story. The modest slogan 
of one newsreel company, ‘Presenting the world to the world’, isn’t 
so far out after all. Through the shadow on the screen, a pearl-diver 
of the south seas can become a living figure to the children of a Swedish 
theatre. A suburban housewife in Bruges or Passy or Clapham can 
learn what life is like to people whose work takes them to the Ukrain- 
ian wheatfields or the great borax desert. Through The Grapes of 
Wrath the struggles of the Joad family became a cogent problem to 
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millions who had never heard of the ‘Okies’. The Stars Look Down 
brought clean folk, surface-folk, for the first time into contact with 
the men who go down into our English coal pits. 

When sound came into the movies, the cry went up that the film 
was ruined as an international medium. Nobody, it was argued, would 
understand films made by actors talking in a foreign language. A great 
deal of nonsense, too, was talked about the adulteration of the movie 
art, as though God had given laws that films were to be seen and not 
heard, that the eye might be fooled but not the ear. But the chief com- 
plaint was that a universal art had, through speech, become a local 
one. 

Experience, I think, has fully answered that argument. Mickey 
Mouse, who has a bigger public than most dictators, is a creature of 
the talkies. Blanche Neige et les Sept Nains was not inhibited, so far 
as I know, by any language difficulties. It is recognised that the coif- 
fure of a Garbo or a Ginger Rogers may set the debutante style for a 
dozen capitals; that when Clark Gable strips, and reveals that he 
wears no undershirt, the shock will be felt around the world of 
haberdashery. 

I think there has been too much emphasis laid on this language 
business altogether. A common language doesn’t by any means imply 
common understanding. No two countries really talk the same lan- 
guage. The United States doesn’t talk the same language as England. 
The fact that we use the same syntax, and share, to some degree, a 
common vocabulary, has led to a great deal of unfortunate misunder- 
standing between our nations. The best advice I ever heard on this 
subject was given by a British Consul in America to a Hollywood 
cameraman before he came to London. ‘Never forget’, he said, ‘that 
though you may think you speak the same language as the British, 
you are really going to a foreign country.’ 

A picture that relies on a common idiom to get its point across 
is doomed to failure. Words are indigenous things, local things. Even 
in our small country, the Lancashire idiom is a foreign language to the 
Cockney, the Somerset man can hardly make himself understood in 
Newcastle. The successful film gets behind words, to the common 
emotions that show on the face and in the actions before they prompt 
utterance. Words can add subtleties, tremendous suggestion, to a 
picture. But the eye is always quicker than the ear. Just as a lightning 
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Although Charlie Chaplin was born in England, and his films emanate from 
Hollywood, he speaks the language of the world. In the days when there was 
still travel, it was no surprise to see posters advertising old favorites of 
Chaplin — or sometimes Charlot — from here to Greece and beyond. This 
was true of his silent pictures; and The Great Dictator — which out-earned 
even The Gold Rush — has proved that sound is no detriment, for the film 
has played to full houses in every corner of the earth where Nazism can still be 
called a laughing matter. The current revival of The Gold Rush is good news; 
and it is a pleasure to report that the added sound track, far from destroy- 
ing the film’s silent values, heaps new delights on those already there. 
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Churchill’s Island, above, and This Js Blitz, below, first two issues of a 
Canadian documentary series, The World in Action, are strong evidence that 
the film is an international medium. Both films consist largely of material 
photographed by Nazi soldiers to be used as propaganda in America. The 
reels, seized by the British censor on their way to the German Ambassador 
in W ashington, were turned over to Stuart Legg, editor of the series, who has 
used them as effective arguments for his own cause. 
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flash travels faster than thunder, sight always leaps ahead of sound 
with its emotional impact. The image, and not the idiom, is the primal 
appeal. 

There is, as you will perceive, one grave danger in the fitness of the 
film as an international medium. That is, that its propaganda value 
may be stressed and developed at the expense of its art or its social 
significance. It may become a mere recruiting poster or a political 
party organ — admirable for its immediate purpose, and indeed 
inescapable in wartime, but useless in any long-term attempt to get 
the nations to understand one another. The inevitable result of this 
use of the film medium is to shut against it the doors of any country 
not sharing its political creed. 

The propaganda film, human nature being what it is, is a terribly 
two-edged weapon. Any film that is tinged with deliberate propaganda 
is naturally suspect, to a greater or lesser degree, outside its own coun- 
try. We have the sense that we are being bossed in some way, tricked 
into accepting some rule of life that isn’t ours, even being sold into 
some form of slavery. Political authority naturally tends to encourage 
this feeling of suspicion. It is apt to clap down a censorship, official or 
unofficial. I am not going to discuss here the ethics of political censor- 
ship. There are times when it may be a wise, a fatherly thing, for the 
weaker brothers and sisters. But there is no doubt that there are many 
cases in which it shuts out the good with the bad — when it prevents 
a better understanding between nations and postpones by many years 
that commonwealth between men of goodwill that most of us are 
dimly striving for. 

A case in point has been the pre-war attitude of British authority 
towards the films of the Soviet Union. They are accepted in London 
now, given almost a diplomatic prestige, but there was a time when 
they were not so welcome. Those early silent films of Eisenstein, 
Pudovkin, Room, Dovjenko, the Traubergs and the rest were the 
finest developments of film art, the greatest social documents of the 
screen, since The Birth of a Nation. Yet because they came from a 
Communist regime only a handful of people in this country saw them. 
They were shown at Sunday Film Societies, and at private parties 
held at the Soviet Embassy. Just a few got a London showing at 
small specialized halls. One I remember — Ekk’s Road to Life, the 
odyssey of Russia’s Dead End Kids — broke big at a West End 
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legitimate theatre; and one or two more turned up at ‘red’ flea-pits 
outside the London area. 

This was in the highest degree unsatisfactory, even for the people 
who managed to see them. For, quite naturally, the aura of forbidden 
politics hung over them. Discouraged by authority, we naturally saw 
red in every sense. If those early Russian films had been made free for 
the people of the democracies, we should have understood a great deal 
about the Soviets that is now coming slowly and as a surprise to us. 
We should have learnt years ago something of the qualities of the 
Russian man and woman that the present war is demonstrating. We 
should have seen for ourselves what his earth means to a Soviet 
peasant, what modern precision and efficiency were at work in a coun- 
try that we had been led to think of as retrograde and barbaric. For 
the ordinary man interested in his fellow-creatures, that ban on the 
Russian films has led to fifteen years of unnecessary misunderstand- 
ing. From authority’s point of view, too, it was surely foolish. To put 
the thing at its lowest, it is obviously good sense to learn as much as 
you can about the mental equipment of a country that may one day 
be your ally or your enemy. 

Our own film industry, here in Britain, has never really appre- 
ciated this power the film has of explaining the common people of one 
country to the common people of another. How often, during these 
past two years, when I have read accounts in American papers of what 
the average Englishman is feeling and saying and doing, I have 
thought: if only we had a film to show you what the English are feeling 
and saying and doing. But, except for a rare little documentary like 
London Can Take It or A Letter From Home, our pictures, even in 
wartime, tend to flatten out all individual characteristics. Most of our 
producers, for years past, have been deliberately concentrating on 
films that will ‘go’ in America. They have attempted to do what they 
fancied Hollywood would do. They have selected stories with a 
‘cosmopolitan appeal’. When they have chosen deliberately English 
themes, their work has mostly had the effect of a retouched photo- 
graph. It isn’t us. It might be anybody. 

To my mind, this is entirely the wrong way to ensure a ‘cosmo- 
politan’ interest for a film. The true international film is the one that 
is completely, sincerely national in style. An artist — to give the film- 
maker a euphemistic title — works with the things he knows best, 
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with the subjects that move him most and are nearest his heart. Can 
you imagine Van Gogh brushing off his canvases and saying, “Dash 
it all, I must go to Paris and have a shot at the Eiffel Tower. That 
will have more cosmopolitan appeal.’ Yet that is just what our film 
producers have been doing, in effect, for years. 

Of course, one answer is that England and English things are not 
always familiar or near to their hearts. Some of them would be more 
at home in Prague or Budapest. Many of them have never in their 
lives walked through the grimy streets of our industrial north, 
tramped over the Scottish moors, followed the deep west-country 
lanes except in a limousine. Their life is a shuttle service between the 
studio and Claridge’s or the Savoy Grill. Small wonder that they 
cannot put on the screen an England they have never known. 

But now that forward-thinking minds are already looking to a 
new understanding between peoples after the war, this is a not unim- 
portant thing, this national film problem, that might well be con- 
sidered with the rest. If the film is really an international language, 
every country should be encouraged to bring its own film documents 
to the conference table. The affair should not be left in the hands of 
politicians and financiers. It should be a national charge on artists, 
and writers, and wise observers, under an international committee, 
to bring to the common store of knowledge the portraits and back- 
grounds of their own people. There should be no hint of ‘ propaganda’ 
in the scheme, no attempt to coerce, persuade, or colour judgment. 
‘This is England,’ ‘This is Germany,’ “This is France’ the pictures 
should say. ‘These are the things we do. These are the things we love. 
This is the way we feel. And these are our men and women and chil- 
dren. How best, and how quickly, can we get together with your men 
and women and children, and make a decent world out of the mess?’ 
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Between 
Curtains 





CHORIC DRAMA 
To the Editor: 
M* Asuiey Dukes concludes his 
able and informative ‘Journey 
through Theatre’ in the December 
number of your important magazine 
with a chronicle of recent happenings 
in Poetic Drama, and particularly of 
his substantial services to that orphan 
of the arts at his own Mercury 
Theatre. 

Every poet in Britain will agree 
that what he has done there for one 
school of poetry is considerable and of 
high value; and that our younger 
poets owe him praise and gratitude 
for the fine opportunities he has given 
them. If THEATRE ARTS were to circu- 
late only in the British Isles we might 
let it go at that: but since ‘Journey 
through Theatre’ is a personal record, 
it leaves other substantial aspects and 
activities unmentioned; and it takes 
no notice of vital (if unobtrusive) 
spade-work by which all more recent 
activities have benefited. All of this 
will, I believe, be interesting to Ameri- 
can readers. 

Especially as regards the inspired 
campaign of Mr. John Masefield, the 
Poet Laureate, in the rehabilitation of 
the very idea of Spoken Poetry at 
Oxford for the years from 1923 to 
1931; where the old discredited ideas 
of recitation on stage and platform 
were eliminated, and a more sensitive, 
understanding conception encouraged. 
The yearly meetings at Oxford were 
widely noticed, and their influence 
was spread by the use which some of 
the principal diction-teachers in Lon- 
don made of them to give their best 
pupils experience. Some of our finest 
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young actors were first heard there; 
and audiences were educated there in 
listening to poetry anew — audiences 
of a type that has stood the Mercury 
Theatre in good stead. 

Mr. Dukes gives credit to a new 
school for its ‘breakaway from estab- 
lished forms’ and from ‘the five- 
footed iambic, Marlowe’s mighty 
line’, which ‘had been the bane of 
most of their predecessors’; but this 
had been in the air since the experi- 
ments of W. B. Yeats in pre-war 
years, and undeniably achieved by 
Masefield’s fine and greatly accom- 
plished Philip the King at Covent 
Garden in 1917. 

In the latter years of the Oxford 
meetings, dramatic verse was added 
to their scope in the Laureate’s 
garden-theatre on Boar’s Hill. An 
American lady with a famous name, 
Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont — whose 
insight and devotion to the arts is 
known to poets and artists in many 
climes — interested herself in this 
building and its purpose; and its struc- 
ture (combining the essential features 
of an Elizabethan stage with the valu- 
able modern device of different levels) 
is still ahead of anything attempted 
in London for anything beyond ac- 
tualistic drama. Those who ‘listen to 
the rhythms of speech today’ and 
‘make new stresses and metres for 
themselves’ are not confined to the 
modernists who are content with 
Blank Prose: the iambic idea is not a 
fading blossom of British prosody, it 
is a rhythmic strand in the roots, and 
some of those who understand it have 
developed a stressed verse from it 
which can serve drama in the future 
as well as Marlowe’s mighty line 
served Shakespeare. Laurence Binyon 
was among the first of these: a duo- 
logue of his at Oxford in 1928, Leila 
and Majnoun, still remains in the 
minds of those who saw it performed 
as an ideal example — within its mod- 
est bounds—of that escape from 
actualisation which is necessary if 
poetry is to assert and maintain a life 
of its own in the modern theatre: an 
Oriental atmosphere, a tent in the 
desert, the relationship between the 
speakers, were all implicit — and be- 
came explicit — in a grouping of the 
speakers which, in its imaginative per- 


fection, might have been an inven, 
tion of Rodin’s or Maillol’s. 

In 1929, the year afterward, theg 
Oxford Recitations included an eye 
ning of plays in the Theatre on Boar 
Hill, on which for the first time th 
possibilities of a contemporary chor 
drama, based on native material ang 
without any reference to Greece, wen 
indicated and attempted by the pres 
ent writer. These plays were repeated 
at the Steiner Hall in London in Oct, 
ber 1929. [wo seasons later, in 
1931, one of them — Ardvorlich’s Wif 
— was used in the winning perform 
ance at the National Community 
Drama Festival in the Queen’s The 
atre, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
In this latter production the chorus 
work was brought to a still fuller e 
pression of imaginative choric move 
ment by a Glasgow ballet-mistress of 
genius, Miss Constance Herbert: and 
even now, ten years afterward, ther 
has been no other union of poetry and 
choric dance attempted with anything 
like the same completion in the Eng. 
lish theatre. 

It is true that little of this activity 
took place within the professional 
theatre. It should not be overlooked 
on that account, for much of the inno. 
vation in the modern European thee 
tre has reached our professional stage 
via the Community Drama. 

This influence is more patent in the 
sphere of Religious Drama. Her 
again the basic credit should go to the 
Poet Laureate, who opened the way 
on the finest scale with his Coming 
Christ on the choir-steps of Canter 
bury Cathedral when it was under th 
control of Dean Bell (who is now the 
enlightened and far-seeing Bishop of 
Chichester, to whom all who know 
him look with hope for the days t 
come). The authoritative scale of this 
production, in which noble poetry was 
given a noble setting from the designs 
of Charles Ricketts R.A., and a 
equally noble accompaniment of the 
music of Gustav Holst, had a marked 
and lasting effect on the public mind 
with regard to the still vital possibil- 
ties of poetic drama; and, still more, 
in the demonstration for the fitness of 
its use in churches — and the fitness 
of the great churches to be its home. 

This was seen again at the Octo 
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centenary of Exeter Cathedral in 1933 
when, under the countenance of Dean 
Matthews, the present writer was able 
to construct a play on the life of the 
Cathedral’s patron, St. Peter, in a 
way that took advantage of the archi- 
tectural features of the building, and 

itted a new development of the 

Chorus. 

The same play was seen at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, during the Lent 
of 1934, in a masterly production by 
Martin Browne, who again demon- 
strated how suitably it could be fitted 
into a Gothic church. It can reason- 
ably be claimed that the success of 
this production had a beneficial effect 
on Mr. Ashley Dukes’ then unborn 
enterprise; for with the experience 
gained in its production, Martin 
Browne went on to his next exploit, 
the preparation of The Rock, his 

nt with a choric element added 
PPT. S. Eliot; and all the world 
knows that that led straight to Murder 
in the Cathedral in the Chapter House 
at Canterbury — and thence to the 
London Mercury Theatre. And even 
at this point the promoters of the 
Oxford Festivals can reflect with satis- 
faction that the speech-chorus which 
received so much admiration in the 
latter production was a development 
from one with outstanding achieve- 
ments to its credit at Oxford a few 
years earlier. 

In 1934 also an Oxford chorus- 
leader assisted in an outstanding ex- 
periment with the choric drama, The 
Woman from the Voe, made by Miss 
Ellen van Volkenburg in the Dance 
School at Dartington Hall, which was 
the occasion of an inspired perform- 
ance of the leading part by Miss 
Beatrice Straight. 

There have also been other devel- 
opments more recently at the Canter- 
bury Chapter House, with notable 
contributions in verse by Dorothy 
Sayers and Christopher Hassall. 

It is a heavy loss to all kinds of 
drama activity in Britain that tragic 
events in the world have blocked the 
carrying-out of Mr. Ashley Dukes’ 
scheme for building a presentational 
theatre in London; for, up to now, 
every new theatre in London has per- 
petuated the outworn actualising 
Stage and picture-frame of the Vic- 
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torian theatre. It is all the more re- 
grettable in that there has hitherto 
been only one really modern stage in 
Great Britain — the one installed at 
the Festival Theatre in Cambridge by 
Terence Gray; and with his retire- 
ment from management the theatre 
has reverted to an old-fashioned pro- 
scenium and the commercial drama. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the new 
cultural outlook which must come 
after the War will foster an early 
resumption of Mr. Dukes’ plans and 
a re-birth of his Mercury Theatre on a 
wider basis. 

Believe me always your ancient 
contributor and faithful servant, 

GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


CORPS DRAMATIQUE, U. S. A. 
Queens shows are no novelty in the 
United States Army. A letter 
dated Valley Forge, May 14, 1778, 
notes that ‘the theatre is open. Last 
Monday, Cato was performed before a 
very numerous and splendid audience. 
His Excellency [Washington] and 
Lady, Lord Sterling [an American 
officer], the Countess . . . were part 
of the assembly.’ There is evidence 
that in spite of congressional resolu- 
tions condemning theatrical perform- 
ances (Congress was at this little game 
as early as 1778), American troops 
gave many plays. The Civil War saw 
picturesque theatrical activity by 
soldiers. In Baltimore a Thespian 
Society of the New York Union 
soldiers gave a series of plays with 
Steele MacKaye as guest-star playing 
Othello, Julius Caesar, Hamlet. An- 
other group was stationed at Fort 
McHenry, Maryland, the very spot 
immortalized in ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’, as the following letter at- 
tests. It comes to THEATRE ARTS from 
John Ford Sollers of the University of 
Idaho, grandson of John T. Ford, in 
whose Washington theatre Lincoln 
was assassinated. The letter might 
serve as model in our less courtly age. 
Fort McHenry, Md. 
Sept. 12th, 1865 
Mr. John T. Ford 
Proprietor Holliday Street Theatre 
Baltimore, Md. 
Sir: 
Hoping you will not deem me auda- 
cious or presuming, I will take the 


liberty to inform you, that several of 
us, all talented and well educated 
young men, have organized a ‘Corps 
Dramatique’ for the purpose of giving 
Dramatic performances at this placé. 
We have been, for some time, at loss 
to know by what title it shall be des- 
ignated, as we wanted to adopt the 
name of some man, who was noted for 
his enterprise, energy and devotion 
to the profession. 

Therefore in behalf of the Corps 
Dramatique, I would most respect- 
fully request that we may have the 
high honor of adopting your exalted 
name, which is second to none, as well 
as receiving your gracious consent. 
Our association will then bear the 
honorable title of ‘The John T. Ford 
Corps Dramatique’ of Fort McHenry, 
Maryland. 

We are all Ameteurs [sic] in the 
profession, but we hope by hard study 
and close application, to become orna- 
ments to the profession, of which you | 
are the acknowl head, in this vi- 
cinity. If you should deem this poorly 
composed letter, worthy of your at- 
tention, and will condescend to answer 
you will please direct to me at Battery 
‘K’ 1st U. S. Arty. Fort McHenry, 
Maryland. 

I am Sir 

Very Respectfully 
Your Obt. Servet 
SAMUEL D. HUNT 
Secretary Corps Dramatique 


THEATRE ARTIST 
To the Editor: 
ALTER RICHARD SICKERT, who 
died in midwinter, an acknowl- 
edged master among English paint- 
ers, matriculated in London in 1877. 
He took to the stage for some years, 
was a member <6. rviaaie and Mrs. 
Kendal’s companies, and played at 
Sadler’s Wells. By the early 1880's he 
had finished with acting; but many 
of his paintings and drawings are of 
theatre subjects, especially vaude- 
ville, recalling the movement of the 
theatre more notably than any man 
since Daumier, as the recent Life and 
Opinions of Walter Richard Sickert 
by Robert Emmons (Faber and 
Faber, London, $5) records. 
Sincerely Yours, 
ASHLEY DUKES 
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HELLMAN ON PLAYWRITING 
Four Plays, by Lillian Hellman. 
The Modern Library: $.95. 
on HELLMAN knows as much 
about the art and craft of play- 
writing as anyone now exercising that 
ticklish vocation. Her forthright re- 
marks in the preface to the Modern 
Library edition of four of her plays is 
therefore of keen interest to all con- 
cerned, especially as she has at her 
disposal, as her plays have already 
proved, a vivid and astringent pen. 
After first protesting that she never 
looks back on work done, she proceeds 
to make some characteristically keen 
observations on her own tendencies 
and techniques. ‘I am a moral writer,’ 
she says, ‘often too moral a writer, 
and I cannot avoid, it seems, that last 
summing up. I think that is only a 
mistake when it fails to achieve its 
purpose, and I would rather make the 
attempt, and fail, than fail to make 
the attempt.’ The workings of the 
writer’s mind are illuminated by her 
reference to The Children’s Hour. ‘It 
took a year and a half of stumbling 
stubbornness to do the play,’ she ex- 
plains . . . ‘how many times I tore 
it up, how many characters I took out 
and put back and took out again; how 
I reached back into my own child- 
hood and found the day J finished 
Mile. de Maupin; the day J faked a 
heart attack ...and I thought 
in of the world of the half-remem- 
bered, the half-observed, the half-un- 
derstood which you need so much as 
you begin to write. It is always there 
for you. God help you to use it right. 
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Right? Right for what? Right to have 
something to say and to say it well.’ 
Again, her discussion of the limita- 
tions of the theatre is pertinent in ref- 
erence to the type of play which she 
has so far written. ‘The theatre,’ she 


states, ‘. . . isa tight, unbending, un- 
fluid, meager form in which to write. 
And for these reasons, compared to 
the novel, it is a second-rate form. (I 
speak of the form, not the content.) 
. . . What the author has to say is 
unhampered: his means of saying it 
are not.’ She then goes on to discuss 
the value of the well-made play and to 
break a lance over what she considers 
the improper use by many critics of 
the word melodrama. Melodrama, cor- 
rectly considered, means a violent 
dramatic piece with a happy ending 
in which the violence is used for itself 
and for no other purpose. Violence, as 
for instance in Miss Hellman’s own 
Watch on the Rhine, may be an essen- 
tial element of a play. All would agree 
that its use, in this instance, does not 
turn the play into ‘melodrama’. 

The whole introduction (as well as 
the four plays the book contains — 
The Children’s Hour, Days to Come, 
The Little Foxes, Watch on the Rhine) 
is well worth careful study both for 
what it says and for what it implies. 
There is, for instance, Miss Hellman’s 
tribute to Mr. Shumlin who has pro- 
duced and directed all the plays and 
who might be said to be a one-man 
training school in the art of playwrit- 
ing. There is, finally, Miss Hellman’s 
own summary: ‘I tried. I did the best 
I could do at the time each play was 
written. Within the limitations of my 
own mind and nature, my own under- 
standing, my own knowledge, it was 
the best I could do with what I had. If 
I did not hope to grow, I would not 
hope to live.’ ROSAMOND GILDER 


EXILES AND PROPHETS 
The Story of Modern Art, by 
Sheldon Cheney. Viking: $5. 
I’ The Story of Modern Art is not 
the very best book that Sheldon 
Cheney has ever written, at least it 
seems so at this moment. Mr. Cheney 
has already covered the same ground 
in other books: 4 Primer of Modern 
Art in its several forms and 4 World 
History of Art. Yet this newer book is 





entirely fresh in its form and feel; 
Mr. Cheney does not use the ang 
lytical and argumentative approag 
which obscures the artist in so mud 
critical writing on modern art, Jp 
stead, his approach is biographical an 
chronological, an effort to express the 
progress of the world’s painter-rebe 
along the line of history, fitting ead 
man’s personal story into the period 
in which he lived. This was pro 
done to simplify the technical recon 
for the ordinary man; actually it sup 
ceeds in explaining more about paint 
ing than most treatises do by enhane 
ing the knowledge of the painter 
motives as well as their methods, 
the influences that made them pain 
what they did as they did. 

Mr. Cheney has had generous a 
laborators in his publishers and in th 
owners of the paintings, who haw 
permitted him to reproduce 373 sep 
arate illustrations. His method é& 
mands such cooperation, for it m 
quires the reader always (and vey 
happily) to subject Mr. Cheney 
words to the evidence of the painting 
he is discussing, which gives sucha 
book, of course, a special value. 

There are biographies in this recori 
of the ‘men who mixed their paint 
with freedom’ that are in themselvg 
fine bits of art criticism — older men 
for instance, like David, Delacroix 
Turner, Ingres, Blake, Millet, Dav 
mier, and the whole series of rebd 
moderns whose life and work is mor 
familiar to us, not so much becaug 
they are nearer to us in feeling as be 
cause printing and photography har 
brought them closer. 

The end of Daumier’s story might 
stand as finale to many others. Os 
February 11, 1879, Honoré Daumit 
died in the arms of his wife. There wa 
no money for a funeral, so the stat 
buried the body, at a cost of t 
francs. . . . Thus ended the life d 
the first Frenchman among the giant 
of modernism. When he had gone, not 
half a dozen people in France cot 
sidered him a competent painter.’ 

That may seem an unimportant 
quotation from a book about tht 
whole range, intention and achieve 
ment of modern painting from tht) 
days of the French Revolution to off 
own day. But, added to another ing 
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dent described in the book, it is evi- 
dence of the sad fact that great artists, 

ing prophets, will probably always 
et. not only “ the world of 
their spiritual inferiors, but even of 
rebel artists of their own day in other 
forms of art. There is almost nothing 
about the theatre in The Story of 
Modern Art (except a dozen paintings 
whose subject matter is derived from 
the theatre), but there is this il- 
juminating paragraph: 

‘Gauguin asked Strindberg to write 
a preface for the catalogue. The great 
dramatist, being a realist and a liter- 
ary psychologist, answered that he 
did not like Gauguin’s pictures and 
could not understand them. . . . He 
complained of Gauguin as one who 
“defiantly opposes opinion, seeing the 
sky red rather than acknowledge it 
the blue seen by the multitude”.’ For 
the man who sees the sky red, the 
bright beauty of his red horizon must 
beitsown reward. FREDERICK MORTON 


RADIO POET 
Thirteen by Corwin: the Radio 
Plays of Norman Corwin. Henry 
Holt: $2.75. 
| preys CORWIN is a poet, perhaps 
the first poet for whom the radio 
seems to be a natural medium, who 
seems to have the rhythm and the 
sweep of radio in his own blood. His 
verse pulses with it. You cannot escape 
the pulse-beat when you hear his plays 
and, more surprisingly, when you read 
them. Corwin’s plays are not evenly 
first-rate. They should not be, since he 
is working in a field whose range is 
still experimental, but most of them 
are good, and the best of them are 
very fine. There is nobody else who 
could have written the gentle Odyssey 
of Runyon Fones, the story of the little 
boy in search of his dead dog through 
Heaven and ‘Curgatory’. There is no- 
body else that could have taken the 
simple story of 4nn Rutledge, with its 
highly sentimental edge, and kept it 
so clear and fine and free of affecta- 
tions. There is nobody that would 
have dared the simplicity, the radio 
simplicity, of Daybreak, which follows 
sunrise around and up and down the 
globe. There is nobody with enough 
whimsical humor to write 4 Soliloquy 
to Balance the Budget and enough of 
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the right words and phrases to make 
it add up properly. When you try to 
think of a reason why Corwin does 
these things better than other radio 
writers, you find the reason in such 
lines as these from Seems Radio Is Here 
to Stay where, in the first address, his 
Narrator says to his audience: 

*. . . good evening or good after- 
noon, good morning or good 
night, 

Whichever best becomes the sector 
of the sky 

Arched over your antenna.’ 

Like all poets, he is dreaming with his 
audience; but a radio poet’s audience 
is not here or there, but everywhere. 

It is fine that Corwin’s talents are 

serving the purposes of war today. It 
is a high privilege to be useful at such 
a time as this. Yet one is tempted 
to say to someone who has to do with 
‘facts and figures’: count your poets 
and see how few they are. Know how 
they work and give Corwin his head. 
Let him hew out his own road and 
make his own mistakes. His successes 
will belong to all of us; his missteps 
will not be wasted, for he learns easily. 
And when the war ends we shall need 
poets, especially radio poets, disci- 
plined to lead the armies of our 
thought, as poets have always led when 
the soldiers’ work was done. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


How to Write a Play, by Lajos 
Egri. Simon and Schuster: $2.50. 
fe claim embodied in the title of 
this meaty and serviceable book 
is, of course, unjustified. Playwriting 
is a craft that has to be worked out 
anew by each aspirant, in sweat and 
blood. But he can be pulled out of mis- 
takes — once he has fallen into them 
— and pushed towards what he really 
intended to do. This book has a way 
of doing both jobs with more than 
usual penetration, largely because of 
the author’s grasp of what makes a 
play come alive and propel its own 
growth. ‘It is useless to tell a play- 
wright that he needs an obligatory 
scene, or that his play lacks tension or 
complication, unless you can tell him 
how to achieve these things. And a 
definition is not the answer. There 
must be something to generate ten- 
sion, something to create complication, 








An Exciting Source of 
New Dramatic Material 
for Theatre Groups 





THE Living 
DRAMA SERIES 


WILLIAM KOZLENKO, Editor 





Original American 
Full-Length Plays 
by Important New 
Playwrights, in Book Form 


NOW READY: 


The Destroyers 
By A. FLEMING MACLIESH 
There is a Shakespearean timelessness about this 
remarkable play of King Arthur's Britain but the 
mood is that of today, expressing in language of 
haunting poetic power the drama of the life and 
death of a society. $2.00 


Life and Death 


of an American 
By GEORGE SKLAR 


The last stage production of the Federal Theatre 
Project in New York, acclaimed by the drama 
critics as a play of striking power. The late Sidney 
Howard considered it “the most alive and ex- 
citing play on the boards right now.” $2.00 








Philip Kemble 


By HERSCHEL BAKER 


,—— BIOGRAPHY of 
the greatest man of the 
theatre between Garrick and 
Kean; a brilliant picture of the 
wits, belles, and beaux of the 
late eighteenth and early nine- 


teenth centuries. 


$4.00 a copy 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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OUTSTANDING PLays 
for Little Theatres 


THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
SEPARATE ROOMS 
HOPE FOR A HARVEST 
WESTERN UNION, PLEASE 
THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 


Available in 
Certain Territories 


CLAUDIA 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 











PAPA IS AIL 
NATIVE SON 
When Available 
ANGEL STREET 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
The More the Merrier Yes and No 
The Happy Days The Family Reunion 
Liberty Jones My Heart's in the 
Pigeons and People Highlands 
Delicate Story Naughty Nouvght 
Eight O'Clock Tecedey -—«- "Gir! from Wyoming 
- Walk into My Parlor 
Morning's at Seven Another Language 
The Cradle Song Biogrophy 
Sarch Simple Berkeley Square 
Every Man for Himself The Bishop Misbehoves 
No Time for Comedy Both Your Houses 
Kind Lady The Ghost Train 
The Far Off Hills ey of 
ls Life Worth Living Animal Kingdom 
When We Are Married _—‘HHotel Universe 
Elizabeth the Queen 
love from a Stranger The Memted Gen 
Through the Night Lote Christopher Bean 
The Yellow Jacket The Milky Way 
Blind Alley Noah 
Rope's End Outward Bound 
As Husbands Go Remote Control 
let Us Be Gay The Royal Family 
The Seventh Heaven Craig's Wife 
love's Old Sweet Song The Torchbearers 
The Talley Method This Thing Called Love 
Quiet Wedding Lightnin’ 
Our Town Dinner at Eight 
lady in Waiting June Moon 
Ever Since Eve ladies of the Jury 
In @ House Like This The Ninth Guest 
Night Before Christmas Ah, Wilderness 
* 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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without any conscious attempt on the 
playwright’s part to do so. There must 
be a force which will unify all parts, a 
force out of which they will grow as 
naturally as limbs grow from the body. 
We think we know what that force is: 
human character, in all its infinite 
ramifications and dialectical contra- 
dictions.’ 

In stating and filling in the concrete 
details of this thesis, the author im- 
agines he is refuting Aristotle; he in- 
flates and over-plays analogies drawn 
from the biological sciences; there is 
much useless logic-chopping of the 
Hegelian-Marxist school. All this can 
be detoured, pencil in hand, the 
marked passages returned to with prof- 
it by budding playwrights and by 
those who see, write about and pro- 
duce plays. An introduction by Gil- 
bert Miller suggests that the book 
can save the producer wasted money; 
he is probably right, if optimistic. 


The Opera, 1600-1941, by Wal- 
lace Brockaway and Herbert Wein- 
stock. Simon and Schuster: $3.75. 
r 1s a big undertaking to make a 

readable and _ up-to-the-minute 
book out of a review of the opera 
from its infancy, nurtured in the lap 
of Renaissance luxury, through cen- 
turies of growth. Its potentialities, 
developed by musical giants, had 
made of opera one of the most popular 
forms of entertainment even before 
the present day when its audience has 
been so greatly augmented by the 
radio. An historical survey of this en- 
tire field, compressed into less than 
500 pages and including many para- 
graphs devoted to recent perform- 
ances, could not be expected to get 
much below the surface or to present 
any novel or original point of view. 
But, considering the limits of space, 
there are too many wholly unimpor- 
tant, not to say gossipy and highly 
irrelevant, anecdotes about artists 
and performances interspersed through 
the pages and in footnotes that could 
have been advantageously omitted. 
In addition to the index there is ap- 
pended a list of recommended re- 
cordings, compiled by G. S. Leslie, oc- 
cupying 75 pages which should prove 
particularly useful to those seeking 
material of this kind. 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


PICTURES IN THE HALLWAY 

Sean O'Casey $2.75 
HOW TO WRITE A PLAY 

Lajos Egri 2.50 
THE ACTOR'S ART a JOB 

Harry Irvine 2.50 
PAST IMPERFECT 

Ilka Chase 2.00 
JUNIOR MISS 

Chodorov & Fields 2.00 
LIFE & DEATH OF AN AMERICAN 

George Sklar 2.00 
THE DESTROYERS 

A. Fleming MacLiesh 2.00 
FOUR PLAYS Lillian Hellman 

Days to Come — Children’s Hour 

Little Foxes — Watch on the Rhine 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 

Rotter & Vincent 75 

FOR ALL THEATRE-GOERS 

STUBS (2 seating plan of New York Theetres) .50 


48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y, 
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Howard S. Mott, Inc. 
8 West goth St., New York 


RARE BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS 


in English and American Literature— 
from 1600 to the present day. 
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WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 
Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station O, Box 22 New York City 
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Theatre Arts Prints 


JUST A FEW SETS LEFT 


Series II, Mopern Stace Desicn 
150 prints — $1.50 


Series II], SaHakespeaReE anv His 
Times 100 prints — $1.50 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street New York, N. ¥. 
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Stage Makeup 
By Ricuarp Corson 


"This is the best planned and executed 
book on makevp that has come my 
way.” Georce FREEDLEY 
A compact and practical guide to stage 
makeup for the amateur and pro- 
fessional actor. Complete with color 
chart. 17 - 2 
= » pages, ill. 8vo 
y Ty fe] 
(7 y_f ne $2.50 
MAKEUP 
COLOR CHART 


sold separately, 


$.75 
Also 





Mopern THEATRE Practice 
By Heffner, Selden, Sellman, Walkup 
$1.00 


Tue STAGE IN Action. By Selden $2.80 
Dressinc THE Part. By Walkup $5.00 


STAGE SCENERY AND LIGHTING 
By Selden and Sellman........ . $5.00 


Dance. By H’Doubler......... .75 


Stack MANAGEMENT 
| errr 


and other books on the stage 
ORDER FROM 
F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


101 Fifth Avenue New York 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Announces A SUMMER SESSION 





July G— August 15 i 
ml ceneeieniiameanin aiiiieinaiiaiii 
a INTENSIVE COURSES (with credit) in all branches of theatre work, 
z designed both for TEACHERS and for PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS. e 
ii (The regular Winter Term begins on October 5) i 
* 
Mt DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN may be obtained from: The Secretary, De- m 
ml partment of Drama, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. m 
il 
PEAS AS eS ele SeSeSeSeSrSr Sear Sara rSrSrSrSrSrSrSrSrSrararae 
a new magazine devoted to dancing 
a serious review providing a basic critical and historical approach to all forms 
of the dance +++ Almanac of dance events +++ Extensively illustrated 
Janvary. Isadora Duncan: Project for a Textbook... ........0cccscececees John Martin 
February. Romantic American Dance Lithographs.............0se5e005 George Chaffee 
March. Cate Fuller Cie Fale OF Ges oc ccccccccccscuvesocegesese Clare de Morinni 
April. Were i Oe See GS 6 as 0 + 0006 ecencnsneteseaenss Edward Andrews 
May. Tee DS Bis o dk vi cdvsencucs Lincoln Kirstein and Baird Hastings 
Te come: monographs on Auguste Maywood, Dence in Brazil, Chile, etc. 
Editors: Bainp Hastings, Lincoun Kursrem, Paun Macrien 
25¢ A COPY = $2.50 A YEAR 4th Floor, 637 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


| 

















EMERSON 
SUMMER 
PLAYHOUSE 


Offers what few other Summer Theaters can 
provide: Professional Courses in ACTING, 
DESIGN, MAKE-UP, RADIO at inexpensive 
college-class fees 

Apprentices appear in all parts in modern 
Broadway plays in well-equipped theater along- 
side famous Charles River Esplanade. 

Theater Training Course $84.00 Dor- 
mitory for Women, $36-$40 for 6 weeks 
Graduete and undergraduate credit — Pro- 
fessional director and staf 

For illustrated catalogs 


Howard T. Higains 
EMERSON COLLEGE THEATER 
130 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 









JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL 











Incorporated 


announces A GREAT AMERICAN DANCE FESTIVAL 
and UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 


JULY 8th through SEPTEMBER 12th JULY 6th through AUGUST 28th 


FACULTY: 


All summer: Bronislava Nijin- | Week each: Argentinita, Elizabeth Burchenal, Dr. Anne 
ska, Steffi Nossen, Joseph Schley Duggan, Prof. Margaret H'Doubler, La Meri, 
Pilates, Ted Shawn. Arthur Mahoney, Ruth St. Denis, Elizabeth Waters. 


ARTISTS AND CHOREOGRAPHERS FOR FESTIVAL: 


Argentinita and Co., Don Oscar and Elizabeth Mara, Barton Mumew, Bronisicva Nijinska, Seike 
Becq Elizabeth Burch il, rene Castle, Agnes Sarina, Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn, Sybil Shearer, 
DeMille, Anna Duncon, Martha Graham, La Meri, Tamiris, Elizabeth Waters & Dancers En Rovte, and 
Catherine Littlefield, Arthur Mahoney and Thalia others to be announced later. 


For detailed information write: FERN HELSCHER, Box 147, Lee, Massachusetts 

















JASPER 
DEETER 


OF ACTING 
July 6 - August 15, 1942 


Address: 


Moylan, Pa. 




















WILL CONDUCT A 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Hedgerow Theatre School 











9th Season 
7 
— 
. 
MAURICE MCRAE, Director 
@ 10 STUDENTS, beginners and advanced, to play He is now a director at the AMERICAN ACAD- 
in close association with the famous Professional EMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS, where he taught 
Company. Frequent appearances. Ezra Stone, Betty Field, Lee Bowman, Garson 
oat — Kanin, Diana Barrymore, William Tracy, Cobina 
The students also have their own STOCK COM Wright. JIr.. et 
ANY. This supplies complete artistic and technical Mr. McRae also directed the first APPRENTICE 
training for the Broadway stage and Moving Pic THEATRE in America for two years at Middlebury 
tures. The public performances are attended by and Lake Bomoseen, Vermont. ‘ 
Talent Scouts, Agents and Producers. There are NO His 15 years in the Professional Theatre and 10 
CLASSES. years as director and teacher of acting offer a rare 
@ MAURICE M« RAE directs the Student Stock opportunity to serious and ambitious students. 
Company. He was formerly with the THEATRE @ Weekly lectures by the visiting star of the Pro- 


GUILD for 10 years, where he acted with or directed tessional company. 
such stars as Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, Edward 
G. Robinson, Helen Hayes, Judith Anderson, Pauline 
Lord, etc. @ Strict supervision and chaperonage guaranteed. 


Address: STARLIGHT THEATRE, PaAwuina, n. Y. 


@ Tuition and living expenses are moderate 








When writing to advertisers please mention THZATRE ARTS 














| MANHATTAN 
j Theatre Colony 


Ogunquit, Maine 
THE PLACE TO GO TO GET STARTED 
On In At the 
BROADWAY HOLLYWOOD MICROPHONE 
Sixteenth Season Ten Weeks 
JULY and AUGUST 
2 THEATRES OPERATING NIGHTLY 
COLONY THEATRE 
OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 


A JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP IS YOUR BEST BET 


Tae Corony Taearnre is devoted wy to to the 
work of the Junior Members of the Colony who 
want training, experience or work-out in the tech- 
nique of the Stace, Screen and Rapto. Junior 
Members appear every week in com ag wroduc- 
tions of Modern and classic plays. LOLONY 
Tueatre has a professional staff von well. 
known Broadway Directors. If, in these appear- 
ances, Junior Members manifest sufficient talent 
and training, they are invited to play with the 
famous Professional Acting Company at the 


OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 


where, annually, a season of New York successes 
is presented with the best acting talent of the 
American theatre. Some of the famous artists 
who have appeared at the Ocunquit PLaysouse 
are: 








MAUDE ADAMS LANNY ROSS 

ETHEL BARRYMORE GRACE GEORGE 
MARGARET ANGLIN LAURETTE TAYLOR 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER FRANCES STARR 

RUTH GORDON EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 
MADGE EVANS FLORENCE REED 
MARGALO GILLMORE CLIFTON WEBB 

ARTHUR TREACHER VILMA & BUDDY EBSEN 
CONRAD NAGEL FAY WRAY 

TALLULAH BANKHEAD FRITZI SCHEFF 


A Plan of the work of the Junior Group at the 
my may be obtained from 
MRS. WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
254 West 54th Street New York, N. Y. 








BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 


WILLIAM MILES, Director 


Berkshire Playhouse 


Drama School 


F. THEODORE CLOAK, Director 


announce 


Fifteenth Summer Season 
June 29 to August 27 


Apprentices receive training in acting only, 
through class-work, individual instruction, 
student productions, and study of the 
work of a distinguished acting company 


Complete staff of experienced resident 


teachers. 


During past seasons every student has been 


cast in at least one professional pro- 


duction 
Visiting Stars of the 1941 Season: 
Tallulah Bankhead Eva LeGallienne 
Ruth Chatterton Florence Reed 
Jane Cowl C. Aubrey Smith 
Grace George Peggy Wood 


For information about the School: 


Mrs. F. Theodore Cloak, Secretary 
Berkshire Playhouse Drama School 
Stockbridge, Mass. 











Young Actors Wanted 


RD oldest summer theatre will accept 10 talented apprentices to appear in 12 Broadway stage 
successes—one each week. Those selected will play before discriminating Boston audiences, and 
appear before talent scouts, managers and those who can help you professionally. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO SERVE YOUR COUNTRY THIS SUMMER 


by appearing in several extra productions playing U.S.O. theatres and Army camps. Thus, all members of the com- 
pany not only help the morale of the armed forces by furnishing entertainment, but they also will be working 5 days 
@ week in this well-known professional playhouse, learning theatre by appearing with a splendid acting company. 


Rehearsals: Every morning. Practical classes in acting, radio, stage design, diction, each afternoon. 


SEVERAL OPENINGS BEGINNING JUNE 20 FOR THOSE WHO WISH TO EARN PART EXPENSES IN 
EXCHANGE FOR SERVICES AROUND THE THEATRE. For information, write 


Casting Director, MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 


MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
(ln the sheltered bills of lovely Mass. vacationland —away from war tension,——where the atmosphere of “theatre” 


predominates) 











Her Screen Career 


BEGAN AT THE PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 





Studio .. 


This young lady is Louise Allbritton, as she appeared at the 
Playhouse in The Little Foxes. Until recently a student in our f 
School, Louise is today working in her third picture at Columbia 
- one of many talented young people we have helped 
start toward success on stage, screen and radio. If you want a 
drama career, write today for facts about practical training 
offered by this 25-year-old producing organization. 


~ 


SUMMER SESSION: Intensive six weeks’ course in essentials of 


Write today 
for details 


SCHOOL OF 
THE THEATRE 














dramatic arts. Training revolves about production of group of 
interesting plays. For admission, two years college work required. 
New inspiration and fresh viewpoint on professional problems. 
Write today for complete information. 


Pasadena Playhouse 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE®PASADENASCALIFORNIA 


When writing to advertisers please mention 1HEATRE ARTS 








SCHOOL OF | 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


CHARACTERIZED BY ITS 


@ Realistic and Professional Approach 


@ Youthful and Active Faculty 
@ Thorough and Practical Training 
1942 SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 8TH TO AUGUST 30TH 

For Teachers, Directors and Siudent Actors 

For Details Apply to Marie Strasburger, Director 
825 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK city 

Telephone COlumbus 5-2445 
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THE BARN 
PLAYHOUSE 


Near Lake Sunapee 


NEW LONDON 
N. H. 





Ty 


_]NEW LONDON PLAYERS 














Sout 


~~" 


Tenth Season—July 8 to Sept. | 


THE New LONDON PLAyers 
of New Hampshire 


A few talented students accepted. Such student 
guaranteed speaking parts in professional production, 


Directors: Josephine E. Holmes, Dorothy A. Claverie 
Address — New London Players, 200 Summer Si, 
Boston, Mass. 


_™ _n 
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GREENBUSH 
SUMMER THEATRE 


Blauvelt, New York 
Offers Selected Junior Members 
@ A delightful season of summer stock in the 
beautiful hill country of Rockland County 
Blauvelt, New York; but seventeen miles 
from New York City 
@ Weekly appesrances in distinguished pro- 
ductions before Critics Talent Scouts — 
Managers Producers 
@ No tuition fees. Members accepted pay only 
room and board 
“The Greenbush Theatre a real! straw-hat — 
arresting performances direction first rate 
Talent Scouts do well in paying Blauvelt a visit 
Robert Coleman, N Mirror 
For catalogue address 
Thos. B. Eldershaw, Director 
‘eenbush Summer Theatre 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J 











The CAPE THEATRE 


CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 
4th Season Opens May 27 
An APPRENTICE Group is Associated 
with the Professional Company 
Opportunity to Act with BOTH ¢ 
Talent Scouts, Producers, Agents, Public 


3roups before 
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The CREST THEATRE 


WILDWOOD CREST, NEW JERSEY 


Separate Company 
Ten Weeks of Summer Stock 


150,000 People at this 


ea Pe : 
Address Cape May or Hotel Woodward, N. Y. 
T. C. UPHAM, Genera! Director 


i 
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Beautiful Beach 
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wg ; The famous | 
Lakewood Players | 


of Skowhegan, Maine 
42nd Consecutive Year 


offer 
A Dramatic Training Course 


For a selected number of beginners 
including classes in 
Radio and Screen Technique 
and Complete Public Performances 


For information write 


LAKEWOOD, INC. 








THE COUNTRY | 
PLAYHOUSE" 





? ON LAKE 
WAWASEE 





OPENS JULY 1 


investigate the most delightful summer theatre 
in the Middle West. Offers 10 weeks of fine 
theatre opportunities to a limited apprentice 


group. 
WALTER S. RUSSELL, Director 


Write: MILDRED BARLOW, Registrar 


126 East Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Indiana 








PORT PLAYERS 


SHOREWOOD, WISCONSIN 
FOURTH SEASON 


An unusual opportunity for a limited num- 
ber of talented students to receive an inten- 
sive ten weeks training in theatre technique 
with resident professional company, under 
experienced direction. 


1942 SEASON 
— 22 TO AUGUST 29 


pa lars write to 
Restenas, Port Playhouse 
1007 North Van Buren Street 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




















CAIN PARK THEATRE 


OPEN AIR 


Municipally Owned and Operated by 
City of Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


to August 30 


Ten plays in ten weeks 


Season: June 21 


Theatre School: June 22 to August 15 
| Children's Theatre: June 22 to July 31 


| Non-Professional ( ompany Open Casting 


NOMINAL TUITION 
Twelve Dollars 


Send for Application Blank to 


Dina Rees Evans, Director 
sin Park Theatre 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio 























| a Victory 


American Theatre Winé 
War Service 


The Theatre Trains for War 


WAR Production Training Commit- 

tee has been organized by the Ameri- 

can Theatre Wing in direct response to 
the demand of members of the profession 
who are at present over draft age or other- 
wise draft-exempt, and who are eager to 
engage in direct war activity on the indus- 
trial front. Many actors, stage-hands, 
designers and other craftsmen and women 
want an opportunity to train themselves 


for the most efficient use of their abilities 


| for war work in industry for the duration. 


At a rally held in mid-April and at- 


| tended by members of all theatrical unions 


Enrollment Campaign was 
launched — its object to convert to indus- 
trial production in factories and other 
production centres those members of the 
entertainment world who are ready and 
willing to find an active part in the war 
production effort. 

As the first step in this campaign, a 
survey is being made of the abilities and 
potentialities for industrial war work of all 
theatrical people, through a questionnaire 
sent to over 12,000 men and women em- 


ployed in all branches of the entertain- 








ment world in New York, so that these | 


people can be registered according to their 
existing, latent or potential skills, apti- 
tudes and hobbies of a mechanical nature. 

It is planned now that the question- 
naires will be filled in and returned by 
April 26th, after which the people deemed 
most available will be offered the oppor- 
tunity to enroll for training courses in war 
production. By this means, it is antici- 
pated that the War Production Training 
Committee will have available several 
thousand men and women for training and 
subsequent absorption into industrial and 
technical war work. 

The questionnaire, prepared with the 
cooperation of experts in occupational 
guidance, is being distributed with the full 
support of the various unions and organi- 
zations of the entertainment industries 
which will 


membership lists for this survey. 


make available their entire 


The War Production Training Com- 
mittee’s activities are being carried on in 
the headquarters of the American Theatre 
Wing War Service, Inc., 730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, CO 5-6638. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 





IVORY TON 


VII 


all | R PLAYHOUSI 


PHIEATRI 


=f 


BLeles 


e Students play with this fa- 
mous professional Stock 
Co. and stars each week. 


e Students also play in the 
Junior Stock Co. nightly. 


@ Our practice of UMITED ENROLL- 
MENT has resulted in an vnusvally 
high percentage of professional en- 
gagements for our students. 


VISITING STARS 
Katharine Hepburn Henry Hull 
Tallulah Bankhead Isabel Jewell 
Elissa Landi Penny Singleton 
Ernest Truex Buddy Ebsen 
Paul Robeson Glenda Farrell 
Madge Evans Francis Lederer 


Mitzi Green Ezra Stone 
Libby Holman Ethel Waters 
Violet Heming Bert Wheeler 


@ Write for booklet 


IVORYTON SCHOOL of the THEATRE 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


]] fe » THEATRE 


and SCHOOL 
ENTERPRISES 
ity, agate ===S«s« Nt your 


@ PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
Second oldest Summer Theatre in U. S. 
Acting opportunities for qualifying students 


@ PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 
Theatre Workshop Voice, Pantomime, Act- 
ing, Directing. Weekly Matinee 
The Bandbox Theatre 
@ RADIO 
Microphone technique, acting, ad lib, interview- 
ing, advertising, announcing 


@ PLAYWRITING 
= 7 — with lectures by Emily Post and 
tenry Beetle Hough 
Address (Mr.) Phideiah Rice 
286T Clark Road, Brookline, Massachusetts | 











Provincetown Theatre 
STUDIO OF DRAMA 


(Where the untalented are rejected) 


arty, ACTING 


Act by 
in stock at the 


REGINALD GOODE SUMMER THEATRE 
Clinton Hollow, New York 
(Two Hours from Broadway) 


15-Week Season, June 2—Sept. 15. 15 Produc- 
tions. All Roles Played by Students under 
Expert Direction. Professional “‘Contacts”’ at 
Close of Season to Those Who Qualify. Sponsored 
by All Leading Producers. Write for Booklet. 


Registrar, REGINALD GOODE THEATRE 
Salt Point, N.Y. (Mailing Address) 














STONY CREEK, CONNECTICUT 


RONALD T. HAMMOND 
Director — Third Season 


APPRENTICES APPEAR 
WITH PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS 


LIMITED ENROLLMENT. APPLY NOW. 
R. T Hemmond, 54 Greenwich Ave., New York City, N. Y. 











GENNETT 


SOUND EFFECT RECORDS 
Most realistic sound effects ever re- 
produced...electrically recorded on 
Gennett Records. Used by profession- 
als and amateurs for all theatrical 
and radio needs. Every number 
always in stock. 

Complete Library of Victor and Columbia Records 

Send for Free Catalog “T” 

«Charge Accounts Solicited 

* Safe delivery any where guaranteed 


New York Band Instrument Co. 


1106 Oth Ace No gockst. | ve 
it ve. r t t. 

BROOKLYN STORE: EVERY 

25 Flatbush Ave., Op. Fox The. EVE. 
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THEATRICAL 
FABRICS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





DAZIAN’S 


EST. 1842 INC. 
142 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON - 


Ny O = 


100 Years of Fabric Superiority 














NATIVE from Trinidad went to the 

Juilliard School and became a night- 
club toast and a Broadway star. At Cafe 
Society Uptown (128 E. 58) Hazel Scott 
sways at the piano strumming Bach and 
Boogie-Woogie, giving truth to her exotic 
heritage and virtuosic technique in the lilt 
of her voice and the melody in her fingers, 
while her current appearance in the stage 
revue, Priorities of 1942, adds to her legend. 





to Paul Robeson, sings Negro spirituals and 
Gershwin arias in the rolling tones of the 
master-singer Joe Sullivan, pianist- 
composer, swings his own tunes completing 
| the Eddie South’s band plays for 
dancing. 


and 


show. 


The Pan American spirit is in the nightclubs 
and a lively example is the 
where 


these days 
Havana-Madrid (1650 Broadway) 


evening. Sister of Argentinita and a concert 
artist in her own right, 
bolero, a flamenco and a Gypsy duet with 
abandon amidst exuberant bursts of castanet 
Rosita Rios 
sings Spanish serenades while Carlos Mon- 
toya and solos at the guitar. 
There is dancing to the music of Don Gil- 


rhythms and clacking heels. 
accompanies 


berto’s rhumba band. 





| Maxine Sullivan is singing at Le Ruban 
Bleu (4 E. 56), where she nightly endows a 
rather conventional selection of popular 

| tunes with unexplored magic. She usually 

| climaxes her programme by swinging ‘Loch 
Lomond’ for an eager audience. Rasha and 
Mirko, a Jugoslavian pair, sing some native 
folk songs, James Copp, 
whimsies and Herman Chittison improvises 
at the piano between showtime. 


‘Billy Rose presents’ is a legend that has 
become connotative of theatrical spectacles | 
and ‘The Silver Screen’, the year-old ex 
travaganza at The Diamond Raseedtens | 
(235 W. 46), bears this legend out. Gilda | 
Gray, Nita Naldi, Betty Compson and other 

| stars of the silent films head a revue cele- 
brating those bygone days and a comely line 

of chorines, of a more recent vintage, with 
song and dance and smiles fill the vast spaces 
of mirrored ballroom. Noble Sissle 
author of Shuffle Along, The Chocolate 

Dandies and myriad jazz tunes of the 

and for 


this 


‘20's 


the show 


leads the orchestra for 
dancing with some catching rhythms. 


More clubroom than nightclub, the 1-2-3 
Club (123 E. 54), backed by Cole Porter and 
Dwight Wiman, 
theatre people others 
drinks and talk. Roger Stearns, the manager- 
host, plays the piano softly in a far corner as 


Deere is patronized by 


and wanting quiet 


a sort of impromptu entertainment and 


decks of cards are handy for those addicted 


to the new cafe craze, gin rummy. 


The N I Nightclub Beat 


Kenneth Spencer, baritone and understudy | 


Pilar Lopez stars in a passionately Latin | 


Miss Lopez dances a | 


3rd_ chants his | 








1% 


| 
At The Roosevelt everything that 
makes New York so interesting 
is right at your elbow. Step off 
your train at Grand Central, 
follow the private passageway 











direct to the Roosevelt, enjoy 
friendlier service . . . cheerful, 
| spacious rooms...delicious food 

---and a restful atmosphere that 

have endeared The Roosevelt to 
| its guests year after year. Attrac- 
| tive rooms with bath from $4.50. 





FRANKIE 
MASTERS 
and His Ore 







| 
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ROOSEVELT 
GRILL 

Nightly except 

Sundays 








MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


Try it for a day 


YOU 
IT 








WILL LI 
FOR YEAR 


2 
@ 
5 


TRANSIENT 


Room 


RATES 
from $4 
from $6 
from $8 


Single 
Double 


Suites 


Lhe : 
everit 


a , 
e Hilel ad 
125 EAST 50th ST., NEW YORK « PL 3-2) 


. ai Mane 
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“A modern classic . . . beavtiful 
. . exciting .. . memorable." 
Richard Watts, Jr, Herald Tribune 


ug hat 

























































































































































| PORGY ** BESS 
with TODD DUNCAN . ANNE BROWN 
OSCAR SERLIN presenrs CLARENCE DAY'S ALEXANDER SMALLENS, Conductor 
FE WITH FATHER tit. Weet of Breed 
| 44th St. West of Broedway 
Made into a play by Circle 6-0730 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE Evenings ot 8:30—$2.75 to 55¢ 
Matinees WED. & SAT.—$2.20 to 55¢ 
NEW YORK — EMPIRE THEATRE | Performance Every Sunday Night 
——a 6 f 
err eacnceces ee Te “HIT, HIT, HOORAY 
0. thriller-diller, plus.” ... r . A Honey For Your Money.” 
Danton Walker, News O Uu rse — Walter Winchell 
K I | ; ; GEORGE ABBOTT'S 
NKIE ANG Plays with and without music now in : : 
TERS F ce Happy Musical Hit 
Dre | New York, and some to look forward to, 
oa I REE I | with a list of those that have closed since 
eur : se ; 
iLL abe the last recording. (Date of opening ap 
except VINCENT JUDITH LEO G. pears in parentheses after the title.) 
| — uy , . : , : , , . 
ie: PRICE EVELYN CARROLL Plays reviewed in this issue are _— by _— — — 
= biti usic and Lyrics by 
GOLDEN Theatre w. 45 s. marked*. Hugh Martin and Ralph Blane 
CL. 6-6740. Evgs. 8:40. Evgs. 55¢— $3.30 
Mats. Wednesday & Saturday 55¢— $2.20 ON THE BOARDS BARRYMORE Thea., 47 St. W. of B’y. 
—J | LIFE WITH FATHER (Nor. 8, 1939) now | IL Ev: 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40 
| in its third year, this comedy by Russel 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay, who acts | — 3 
Father to Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie, 
9th SEASON threatens to become an _ all-American “Rrtens toy ond qutety to the the 
: JUNIOR classic. ad - - = 
Starlight Theatre PLAYERS tre."" — Richard Watts, Jr., Her. Trib 
MAURICE McRAE, Director MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26, 1940) be 
PAWLING, N.Y. (65 miles from Manhotton) guiling and hilarious comedy set in the 
Greenwich Village basement ‘studio’ of 
June 27 to September 5 the sisters whose adventures were origi 
65 ee, Lape se os advanred, to play nally recorded by Ruth McKenney. George 
ata a agg mend van ak own Kaufman spins the Chodorov and Fields 
com ° script to success, with Shirley Booth in 
@ MAURICE McRAE directs the Junior Stock C high fettle. 
pany. Formerly with the THEATRE GUILD for 10 The New Comedy Smash 
years. Now a director and teacher at the Ameri- ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10 
ee © one Ore. 1941) homicide becomes  side-splitting LYCEUM THEATRE 
@ Well known professional Company. Starlight | ; h hi ose ‘SI oe 
a camen tnteded Mavawre Anain, farce when Josephine Hull and Jean Adair 
Dione Barrymore, Nancy Carroll, Phillips Holmes, are involved with Boris Karloff in Joseph 45 St. E. of B’way. CH. 4-4256 * EVGS. 
Bisso Landi, Francis Lederer, and Anna Sten. O. Kesselring’s mad plot. 8:40. MATS. WED. and SAT. at 2:40. 
© Tuition and living expenses moderate. Strict 
thaperonage. Write for brochure. LADY IN THE DARK (Jan. 23, 1041) 250 SEATS EVERY PERFORMANCE 
N.Y. Office, Suite 131, CARNEGIE HALL Gertrude Lawrence radiant as the psycho- $1.10 
analyzed lady, singing Ira Gershwin’s gay 
— _— lyrics to Kurt Weill’s adroit music on — — ——_ 
ie: Harry Horner's kaleidoscopic stage. 
aie titania “SEASON'S FIRST SMASH HIT" 
SCHOOL OF BEST FOOT FORWARD (Oct. 7) a band Life Magazine 
of giddy prep-school youngsters in song VINTON FREEDLEY’S Musical Sensation 
AM ERICAN TH EATRE and dance directed with appropriate dash | 
by George Abbott, producer. DANNY KAYE 
CHARACTERIZED BY ITS in 
we EAE srs pene SLA ET 
@ Realistic and Professional Approach LET'S FACE IT! (Oct. 29) riotous doing 





| in camp and out, with Danny Kaye as ’ 
@ Youthful and Active Faculty | ringleader in a giddy frolic devised by ET S ACE T 
» 


® Tho the Fields, produced by Vinton Freedley 
sugh end Prectical training and set to Cole Porter music. by HERBERT and DOROTHY FIELDS 






1942 SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 8TH TO AUGUST 30TH 


Mary Jane Edith Vivian 


UE ep 7 ee a yee a Eve Benny 
BLITHE SPIRIT (Nov. 5) Noel Coward ARDEN BAKER WALSH MEISER VANCE 


frothy absurdity, involving gay ghosts, 
For Teachers, Directors and Siudent Actors |  spiritualistic seances and a first-rate cast 
° under John C. Wilson's baton. COLE PORTER SONGS 


For Details Apply to Marie Strasburger, Director 








625 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CiTy || SPRING AGAIN (Nov. 10) Guthrie Me IMPERIAL THEATRE w.asse 
Clintic presents Grace George, C. Aubrey CO. 5-7889. Evgs. 8:30, Matinees WEDNESDAY 
Telephone COlumbus 5-2445 Smith and Joseph Buloff in a pleasant and SATURDAY at 2:30—$1,10 to $2.75. 






















| parlor comedy with an amusing idea. 
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TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


for 


Actors, Public Speakers, 
Teachers, Laymen 


Private and Class Instruction 
Intensive Summer Course 


For information 


29 W. 56th St., N.Y.C. Co, 5-5834 





MARIAN RICH 











Clark Gable, Comel Wilde, Anne 
Baxter, Marsha Hunt, John Sheppard 
and Joan Blaine among those trained. 
26th YEAR of STARMAKING 


STAGE - SCREEN - RADIO 


. a al DAY, EVENING & SHORT COURSES 


Summer Theatre on Cape Cod 


Summer Course in New York 
July 6th to August 11th 


Productions for Talent Scouts 
Special Radio Course by Bide Dudley, 
eminent drama critic. 
Enroliment Open 
80°%, of last year’s class now engaged in the profession 
SATURDAY SCHOOL 
Catalog on Request 


15 West 67th St., New York 
ENdicott 2-3345 SUsquehanna 7-0100 











GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF ame 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
| MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION 
DESIGN 


Repertory Theatre for Advanced Students 





Certificate, B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


For Information: 
Louise Dale Spoor, Registrar, 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 

















IRVINE STUDIO FORTHE. 


| See for Yourself (continued) 


JUNIOR MISS (Nov. 18) hectic comedy 


of life with daughter, dramatized by 
Chodorov and Fields from the Sally 
Benson series. Directed by Moss Hart for 
Max Gordon, with Patricia Peardon and 
Lenore Lonergan sharing ’teen honors. 


SONS O’ FUN (Dec. 1) hilarious doings on | 


stage and off with Olsen and Johnson in 
the lead, Belle Rosette for South 
American appeal, Raoul Péne Du Bois for 
decor and Robert Alton for the dances. 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5) shudders and 


good acting in Patrick Hamilton's ‘Vic- 
torian thriller’, staged and produced by 
Shepard Traube with Vincent Price, 
Judith Evelyn and Leo G., Carroll. 


PORGY AND BESS (Jan. 22) splendid re- 


vival of Gershwin’s opera with most of 
the original cast — Todd Duncan, Anne 
Brown, Edward Matthews, Ruby Elzy, 
etc. Avon Long, a brilliant newcomer. 
Produced by Cheryl Crawford. 


CAFE CROWN (Jan. 23) H. S. Kraft’s 


genial thespian comedy with the Yiddish 


Art Theatre as background, Morris Car- | 


novsky as the grand old man, Sam Jaffe as 
bus-boy-angel. Produced by Wharton and 
Gabel. 


| GUEST IN THE HOUSE (Feb. 24) a poi- 


sonous young hypocrite creates havoc, | 


with good box-office results, in a play by 
Hagar Wilde and Dale Eunson. Messrs. 
Ames, producers. 


PRIORITIES OF 1942 (Mar. 12) vaude- 


ville returns at its best under Clifford C. 
Fischer’s aegis, with Willie Howard, Lou 
Holtz, Phil Baker, Gene Sheldon for 
laughs, Hazel Scott for swing, Paul Draper 
for dance. 


JOHNNY 2 X 4 (Mar. 16) nostalgic play- 


with-music set in a speakeasy complete 
with rum-running, love, murders and 
Volstead nightlife. 


THE MOON IS DOWN (4pril 7) Oscar 





| 


| 
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Serlin’s production of John Steinbeck’s 
arresting, controversial and moving play 
concerning the impact of invasion on an 
unprepared, peace-loving democracy. Otto 
Kruger, Ralph Morgan, Whitford Kane 
head the cast. 


*YESTERDAY’S MAGIC (A pril 14) Emlyn 


Williams’ theatre morality with Paul 
Muni and Jessica Tandy. Directed by 
Reginald Denham with sets by Watson 
Barratt; a Theatre Guild production. 


*KEEP’EMLAUGHING (A pril 24) variety 


show with Victor Moore, William Gaxton, 
Hildegarde, the Hartmans, Jack Cole 
dancers, Zero Mostel. Produced by 
Clifford C. Fischer and the Shuberts. 


CANDIDA (A pril 24—May 10) special mat- 


ince revival in behalf of Army and Navy 
Relief, with Katharine Cornell, Raymond 
Massey, Burgess Meredith, Mildred Nat- 
wick, Dudley Digges and Stanley Bell. 
Staging, Guthrie McClintic. Sponsored by 
the A:werican Theatre Wing War Service. 


HARLEM CAVALCADE (A pril 28) Negro 
vaudeville with Noble Sissle and his or- | 
chestra and an evening of song-and-dance 


turns. Ed Sullivan, producer. 
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FEAGIN SCHOO) 
OF DRAMATIC AR 





27th Year 
@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@ RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 


Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses ; 
Effective Speech, Public Speaking 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in 
Theatre, Rockefeller Center and Broag 
way Theatre. 
3 SUMMER SESSIONS IN NEW YOR, 
June 15=July 3; Aug. 10-29 (3 weeks) 
July 6-Aug. 15 (6 weeks) 
High School and Children’s Department 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue 





New Yor 
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THE WALKING GENTLEMAN (May 
by Fulton Oursler and Grace Perkig 
with Victor Francen in the title @ 
Harry Horner sets; lighting by Fe 
staging by Marion Gering, co-prody 
with Albert Lewis. 


CLOSED 


BANJO EYES (Dec. 25> April 12) 


A KISS FOR CINDERELLA (Mar. 10-A prili®) 
AUTUMN HILL (A pril 13-78) 

OF V WE SING (Feb, 11—A pril 25) 
NATHAN THE WISE (A pril 3-25) 


IT HAPPENS ON ICE, second edition (July a4 
1941-A pril 26, 1942) 


WHAT BIG EARs! (A pril 20-25) 
THE LIFE OF REILLY (A pril 29- May 2) 


JASON (Jan, 21- May 9g) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


PUNCH AND JULIA, by George Dona 
Batson, with Jane Cowl. Scenery § 
Donald Oenslager. A Guthrie McClinte 
production, 


THE STRINGS ARE FALSE, by Paul Ve 
cent Carroll, with Ruth Gordon a 
Walter Hampden. Raymond Sovey see 
ery; directed by Elia Kazan. Edwat 
Choate and Alexander Kirkland, pp 
ducers, 


UNCLE HARRY, melodrama by Thom 
Job, with Joseph Schildkraut and Eval 
Gallienne. Lem Ward, director. Sets} 
Howard Bay. Clifford Hayman, ® 
ducer, in association with Lennie Hatt 


ALL’S FAIR, musical comedy version 
Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart of l¥ 
Warrior's Husband by Julian Thompst 
with Ray Bolger. Choreography by Re 
ert Alton; Jo Mielziner sets; staging ® 
Joshua Logan. Producers: Dwight Des 
Wiman and Richard Rodgers. 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME, & 
William Gillette play revised by 3 
Jerome, with Dorothy Sands and Nie 
las Joy. Decor by Watson Barratt; Art 
Sircom, director. Mollie B. Steinberg 
Edith C. Ringling, co-producers. 
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